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HENRI ROCHEFORT, 
EDITOR OF THE “LANTERNE.” 


HERE is a young, wide-awake, clear-minded, 
highly educated, outspoken, incautious, frank, 
free, “ high-pressure,” republican Frenchman. 
He has a sort of no-fear, Gon’t-care expression, 
which would look even an emperor in the face 
and say, “ Who are you?” He is versatile, 
racy, emphatic, combative, sarcastic, critical. 
How much of the milk of human kindness, 
how much humility, penitence, or compunc- 
tion he possesses, this deponent sayeth not. 
His religion will not deter him from playing 
the mischief with aristocratic royalty, and self- 
elected legislators, emperors, and other up- 
starts. So long as he continues to ventilate 
the wickedness of his own country, we will say 
nothing to him about that Scriptural sarcasm, 
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PORTRAIT OF HENRI ROCHEFORT, EDITOR OF THE “LANTERNE.” 





namely, “ Physician, heal thyself.” He. is 
young, and, it is hoped, will improve. “We 
give below a sketch, mainly founded on an 
article entitled “ Der Lanternemann,” in Der 
Garténlaube; a Leipsic publication. 

M. Henri Rochefort, whose Lanterne has 
created the latest excitement in France, and 
attracted the attention of the intelligent in 
other European countries and in the United 
States, is the son of the Marquis de Rochefort 
Lucay, and has, as yet, only attained his 
thirtieth year. He is a tall, slender man, with 
a high forehead and well-defined features, 





though the mustache partly hides the expres- 
sion of the mouth. 

Not being familiar with the history of his 
childhood, we are unable to say whether or 
not, at an early age, he exhibited any remark- 
able talent. As a@ boy, the accounts of him are 
meagre, and with the exception of one or two 
favorable mentions during his school-days, and 
one literary performance, in which a promi- 
nent Frenchman discovered the manifestation 
of an embryo genius, we have little satisfactory 
knowledge of him until he came upon the 
political field. 
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He was at one time one of the officers of the 
Prefect of the Seine, Haussmann, and after- 
ward Inspector of Fine Arts. He attained, 
also, some note as a critic, in which he dis- 
played the same fearlessness which character- 
izes him as a politician. In the course of a 
criticism of one of Gérome’s pictures, “ The 
Execution of Marshal Ney,” he happened to 
say that “no one ever merited death more 
than Ney, and that in going over to the 
standard of Napoleon, after the Emperor's 
return from Elba, he acted more from amhition 
than patriotism.”. The consequence of this 
plain speaking was a challenge from the Prince 
de la Moskowa, son of the Marshal. In his 
reply, Rochefort insists that a writer has a 
“perfect right to criticise the acts of eminent 
men,” that he should be held personally re- 
sponsible only for a misstatement of facts, and 
that if he can not be allowed to set forth his 
own opinion with regard to the public acts of 
the Generals of 1815 without fighting their 
descendants, then “ we must lock up histories 
and put the keys in our pockets,” and, con- 
cludes the letter as follows: “ There is a ques- 
tion of principle involyed which I am unwill- 
ing to compromise, To comply with the 
request of the Prince de la Moskowa would be 
to accept the réle of insulter, which I reject 
with all my force. I have fought, as perhaps 
you are aware, several duels, often for very 
trifling causes, but at least they did not affect 
the right of judgment. I consequently refuse 
to set a bad example to my colleagues—that is 
to say, I decline to give the Prince satisfaction 
by arms.” 

Rochefort finally entered journalism, first on 
Charivari, then on Nain Jaune, and afterward 
on Figaro. On the latter he remained for 
several years, and ranked as one of the most 
brilliant and best paid of its contributors; but 
a warning voice from the Minister of the 
Interior whispered that unless the ceaseless 
barking around the heels of government be 
stopped, the days of the Figaro would be 
numbered. To this event we owe the estab- 
lishment of the Lanterne. Rochefort made a 
pretense of not believing this, and in his finely 
sarcastic style proceeded to illustrate the idea, 
holding it beneath the dignity of a Minister to 
command an editor into his presence in order 
to say to him, “ You have a contributor who 
is distasteful tome. Get rid of him, or don’t 
be surprised to find your paper meet a sudden 
death.” Besides, this would offend against 
the articles of the Code, and must therefore be 
impossible. So he wrote to the Minister, 
“taking care to sweeten every line with com- 
pliments and to adopt a servile tone,” asking 
permission to establish a political paper. The 
new law on the press passed, and M. Roche- 
fort was at liberty to publish his paper on pay- 
ment of a sou stamp on each copy. “ He notes 
the alteration of the law, and says the Guvern- 
ment have sold him the right to say all the 
disagreeable things he pleases about them at 
the rate of five centimes (about a cent) a 


paper.” 





There is truth in this, for of course the more 
disagreeable things he says the more the paper 
will sell, and consequently the more will be 
the revenue returned to the Government. But 
the Lanterne is established, and henceforth the 
name of Rochefort is famous. It is a weekly 
pamphlet of fifty-six pages in a red cover, 
“ with a picture of an open lantern suspended 
by a rope,” and said, by one of our magazines, 
to be, in size and external appearance, very 
much like a “ dime novel.” 

Rochefort is the satirical representative of 
the émeute side of the liberal principle in the 
Second Empire. As a public man he holds 
nothing sacred. That he has done good 
service is, perhaps, unquestioned, but he might 
have done better service if his probing-knife 
had been of more finely tempered steel. He 
thoroughly enjoys his work, and enters into it 
with his whole heart. The Lanterne is entirely 
written by himself, and has obtained. a popu- 
larity previously unheard of in France. The 
Emperor, the ministry, and all other govern- 
ment officials come in for a share of his whole- 
sale contempt. But then he tells the truth 
about them, and that to their faces; a thing no 
man ever dared to do before—and the truth is 
what the people want to hear,—they have been 
famishing for it for years. A starving man 
does not stop to cavil at bread because it is 
made of. wheat-meal instead of superfine 
flour. 

The French people were startled by his intre- 
pidity and brilliancy ; he had their sympathy 
from the beginning, and was raised to the rank 
of a hero by his own daring, and the unjust 
action of the Government toward him. The 
Lanterne was in everybody’s hands; when 
with the second number the circulation had 
reached 30,000, the administration forbade its 
sale at the newspaper stalls, and the next week” 
the circulation ran up to 80,000, and since, to a 
150,000, and it is estimated to have at least a 
million readers in all parts of France. The 
very name, says a correspondent of a New 
York daily, has come to be so popular that it 
is “of commercial value, so that dealers in 
matches, sweet biscuit, and other small wares, 
find it to their account to offer them to the 
public in wrappers printed and colored in imi- 
tation of the cover of the Lanierne.” 


In the mean time the forbearance of the 
Government ceased, and with No. 11 the police 
seized the greater part of the edition before it 
had left the hands of the printer, and “even 
snatched copies from the hands of persons 
reading it in the streets.” The libelous Im- 
perial organ, the Inflezible, had been unable to 
cope with the straightforward truth of Roche- 
fort, and the police must be sent to its assist- 
ance. At last the officially sustained J 
had in preparation a new number in which it 
was no longer satisfied with attacking the 
editor of the Lanterne himself, but had coined 
a net-work of slanders which should reach him 
through his daughter, a little girl being edu- 
eated in one of the best schools in Paris. This 
raised in him a storm of indignation, and after 





having attempted by remonstrance, challenge, 
and every other legal means, to secure the stip- 
pression of the libel, he struck the printer, who, 
in consequence, immediately instituted a suit 
against him. The suit was decided against 
Rochefort, who now finds himself for this, and 
for the publication of Nos. 11 and 12 of the 
Lanterne, sentenced to twenty-nine months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 20,200 francs,—say 
$4,040. 

The impossibility of a liberal editor obtain- 
ing justice in Paris has been abundantly illus- 
trated of late, and M. Rochefort can not be 
blamed that he has taken it into his own hands 
and fled to Brussels, from which city he issued 
No. 13 of the Lanterne, the light of which he 
evidently intends to keep shining. In this 
number he announces that he shall stay out- 
side of France, “and change his place of resi- 
dence from time to time so as -not to bring 
neighboring nations into diplomatic embarrass- 
ments with his native country.” No. 14, 
therefore, though published at Brussels, is 
dated from Amsterdam. 

The Independence Bélge, a week or two ago, 
publishes a characteristic letter from him, 
which admirably portrays the inconsistencies 
of royalty: “I had prepared for circulation in 
Paris, on Saturday, September 5, a number of 
the Lanterne, wholly and solely composed, 
from the first to the last line, of extracts from 
the political works of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
now Napoleon III. This number appeared so 
revolutionary to the many printers whom I 
asked to print it, that not one of them would 
dare to run the risk of doing so. The fifteenth 
number will, therefore, like the fourteenth, be 
published abroad.” 

In private life M. Rochefort is cordial and 
unpretending. He is also reported charitable, 
and it is certain that he gave 500 francs to the 
family of a fireman who recently lost his life 
while arresting the progress of a fire. It is 
with regret that we must add that he is excess- 
ively prodigal, so that little remains from the 
enormous income which he received during 
the gala days of the Lanterne, which still 
remains the hope of a large class of French 
liberals in spite of the vigilance of the author- 
ities. 

et 

Frrenpsaip Reau.—Some true heart has 
given expression to its generous nature in the 
following beautiful sentiment: “ Never desert 
a friend when enemies gather around him. 
When sickness falls on the heart, when the 
world is dark and cheerless, is the time to try 4 
true friend. They who turn from a scene of 
distress betray.their hypocrisy and prove that 
interest moves them. If you havea friend who 
loves you and studies your interest and happi- 
ness, be sure and sustain him in adversity. Let 
him feel that his former kindness is appreciated, 
and that his love is not thrown away. Real 
fidelity may be rare, but it exists in the heart. 
Who has not seen and felt its power? They 
deny its worth who never loved a friend, or 
labored to make a friend happy.” 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE SOHOOL- 
ROOM. 


[The following interesting address was delivered be- 
fore the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at Milwaukee, 
July 22d, by Mr. T. C. Cuamsentr, Principal of the 
Delevan High School. Aside from its intrinsic merit it 
is an enconraging exponent of the progress made by the 
only safe science of mental phenomena in that most im- 
portant sphere of human endeavor—the instruction of 
youth.] 

Tue work of a teacher is the development 
and equipment of the mind. Mind is the sub- 
stance or essence wrought upon. Mind is that 
which must be molded, expanded, and adorn- 
ed. Mind is the subject-matter of the teacher’s 
labors. A thorough knowledge of mind is, then, 
necessary to rational instruction. Can we ra- 
tionally cultivate that of which we are igno- 
rant? Can the engineer control and direct the 
mighty forces of steam without a knowledge of 
the parts and powers of his engine? Can the 
teacher control and direct the still more potent 
energies of the mind while ignorant of its fac- 
ulties and their functions? Without a tho- 
rough knowledge of human nature, how are 
we better as teachers than the old alchemists 
as professors of chemistry? Without this 
knowledge, what are our methods but imita- 
tions of old-time customs; what are our inno- 
vations but hazardous ventures? Electricity 
was not, could not be controlled and utilized 
till its laws were known. So neither can mind 
be educated rationally without a knowledge of 
its laws. I have stated my subject—mental 
philosophy as an aid in teaching. I should 
have stated it, mental philosophy a necessity in 
teaching. For if there be successful teaching 
without a practical knowledge of human na- 
ture, it is the result of sheer good luck or scr- 
vile imitation. And here I may state that by 
mental philosophy I mean simply a knowledgo 
of human nature. What canbe more absurd 
than the attempt to develop and furnish a mind 
of whose nature, composition, and mode of ac- 
tion we are ignorant. 


PRIMARY REQUISITES. 

We need, then, fundamentally, a clear appre- 
hension of the faculties and functions of the 
human mind; not only of the human mind in 
general, in the mass of mankind, but in each 
individual pupil. It is not enough to know 
that the mind is composed of the intellect, the 
sensibilities, and the will, but we need to know 
to what extent, in what proportion, these sey- 
erally exist in each pupil under our chars. 
We need to know what are the predominant 
and what the inferior faculties, in every case— 
in short, the entire mental composition of the 
child. And not only should we thus know the 
mental constitution of man in general, and our 
pupils in particular, but we should clearly un- 
derstand how that constitution acts, and here 
also not only universally, but individually. It 
isnot sufficiént that we know how nine per- 
sons out of ten will act under given circum- 
stances, if the tenth, who is our pupil, will act 
differently ; we should know how that tenth one 
will act. All.mankind have the same faculties, 
and these have the same functions; but they 





are possessed by individuals in different de- 


To know this difference is all-important to 
the teacher. I repeat, we should clearly under- 
stand these four things: The constitution of the 
mind in general; the activity of mind in gene- 
ral; individual mental composition ; individual 
mental bias. But is such knowledge within 
our reach ? Does nature reveal such a treasure- 
house of intellectual wealth? Has she furnish- 
ed the data? Thisis the problem of the ages. 

NATURE THE TEACHER. 

On general principles, I answer yes. Great 
necessities in nature are always supplied from 
her own boundless resources. 

Far back in the dim ages of geological his- 
tory, when the earth was a vast wilderness or 
an untraversed sea, when no man existed, 
when not even a living animal walked the face 
of the earth to foreshadow his coming, nature 
foresaw his great necessities and garnered up 
her exhaustless stores. Side by side, layer up- 
on layer, lie the iron and the coal, and deep 
beneath the springs of oil. And shall nature 
thus lavish her material supplies and neglect 
the infinitely weightier interests of the mental 
world? Has she thus favored the manufac- 
turer and forgotten the educator? Nay, verily, 
the requisite materials, the needed data are 
given. 

Every one has some way of judging human 
nature, and prides himself in being particu- 
larly expert in so doing. It is universally con- 
ceded that character is indicated somehow, 
aside from action, and that naturally. But if 
so, then it must be on the basis of natural law, 
for nature never acts otherwise. There should 
then be a system (discovered or undiscovered), 
based upon scientific principles, by which 
character may be known, through which the 

great educational necessity may be supplied. 
THE TWO SYSTEMS COMPARED. 

Let us examine the systems of mental phi- 
losophy that are now advanced. But two 
deserve our attention, and they differ wide- 
ly in their mode of investigation and the re- 
sults obtained, but are by no means contra- 
dictory. The first attempts by an investigation 
of the ordinary activities and special phenom- 
ena of mind to discover its faculties and their 
functions, and to present an analysis of the 
mind and its activities. It studies mind di- 
rectly, without regard to its connection with 
matter, at least without making matter a me- 
dium of investigation. This system has ap- 
propriated the name mental philosophy, or 
“ metaphysics.” I shall use the latter term as 
being most distinctive. What are the contri- 
butions of this system to our necessities ? An 
analysis of the mind and a sketch of its activi- 
ties. 

It, however, proposes no means of determin- 
ing the psychical endowments or activities of 
the individual. The deductions of metaphysics 
are comprehensive rather than specific, as re- 
gards their application to man. Its value as 
an educational auxiliary must then be con- 
fined to generalities. This system presents a 





noble study, the product of deep thought and 
severe intellectual application. Its consider- 
ation elevates, intensifies, and ennobles the 
mind. But while we thus admire, we must 
search elsewhere for that practical, specific 
knowledge of human nature that our necessi- 
ties demand. 

The second system to which our attention is 
directed differs from the preceding, fundament- 
ally, in considering mind not separately, but in 
its connection with and manifestation through 
matter. 

We know nothing of mind except in its rela- 
tion to matter. Mind affects matter; matter 
affects mind. Way, mind is the union of spirit 
with matter; ar, rather, mind is spirit mani- 
fested through matter. Beyond the bonds of 
this matrimony we can not go. Divorce is 
death. Upon the condition of this relation- 
ship, this system, together with its investiga- 
tions, is based. 

So far as our observation goes, nature pro- 
vides a specific organ for every separate func- 
tion. The mind must, then, possess its organ, 
and if composed of distinct faculties having 
separate functions, these must each possess its 
organ. Pre-eminently is this true, since mind 
is spirit manifested through matter. This 
matter, then, is its organ. 

This system claims that the brain is the pe- — 
culiar organ of mental manifestation, and that 
specific parts of it are appropriated for specific 
manifestations; that is, each faculty of the 
mind hasits cerebral organ. It likewise claims 
that whatever may be true of spirit, the essence 
of mind, mental manifestation depends solely 
upon the size, quality, activity, and other condi- 
tions of the brain or its organs. And further, 
that the location of these cerebral organs has, 
for the most part, been discovered ; and that 
their size, quality, activity, etc., can be estimat- 
ed approximately. It is unnecessary to state 
that this system, so richly laden with momen- 
tous truth, is known as Phrenology. And asI 
indicate a belief in its beautiful truths and their 
unsurpassed utility, it may perhaps be ex- 
pected that I shall attempt to prove its princi- 
ples, defend its theory, and refute its opponents ; 
that I shall enter upon a train of metaphysical 
and physiological theorizing to establish its 
truth. I shall not do so. 

PHRENOLOGY PROVED. HOW? 

Phrenology was not born of theory, has not 
lived by theory, will not die by theory. Phre- 
nology is the offspring of observation. It is based 
upon ascertained facts. To that test it appeals. 
By the decision of that test it has and will tri- 
umph, 

If teachers desire proofs, no better field of in- 
vestigation can be found than their own school- 
room. There, carefully, cautiously, and faith- 
fally, compare the known ‘characters of your 
pupils with their cerebral developments, and 
upon the result base your opinion. As educat- 
ors, it befits us to investiggte rather than assume 
to ascertain facts; to search out truth rather 
than bow to dogmas. Thus you should do 





with the claims of this science. 
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And yet a word of caution. Beware of the 
false prophet! Phrenology has been more 
maligned and vilified, and its progress and in- 
fluence more retarded by pretended professors, 
either grossly ignorant or knavish, than by all 
other causes combined. There are scarcely 
twenty phrenologists in America capable of 
delineating character with reliable accuracy. 
Yet there are hundreds of pretenders, devoid of 
ability and honesty, who impose themselves 
upon the ignorance of the public, filling their 
pockets by cheating the community and libel- 
ing the science they profess. Of such Phre- 
nology is as guiltless as patriotism is of bounty- 
jumpers, upon whom, as upon those vile hyp- 
ocrites, let the anathema of anathemas rest. 

WHAT IT HAS DONE. 

But what are the contributions of this system 
of mental science? An analysis of the mind and 
its activities both universally and individually. 
Like metaphysics, it presents a statement of the 
mental faculties and their functions as they 
exist in all minds without regard to individual 
differences ; in other words, the universal com- 
position of mind. Unlike, and in advance of, 
metaphysics, it proposes by means of the con- 
formation of matter which mind has molded 
in harmony with its own peculiarities, to pre- 
sent an analysis of any individual mind brought 
under examination. To illustrate: Both sys- 
tems alike give that which is analogous to the 
universal anatomy of plant, root, stem, foliage, 
flower, and fruit. Metaphysics stops here. 
Phrenology proceeds to classify and describe 
its natural orders, genera, and species. To avoid 
mistake just here, however, it should be borne 
in mind that the classification of faculties in 
these systems differs somewhat, owing to a dif- 
ferent basis of classification and mode of inves- 
tigation. 

Metaphysics divides the mind primarily 
into the intellect, the sensibilities, and the 
will; Phrenology, into the intellectual, semi- 
intellectual, moral, selfish, social, and animal 
faculties, the nomenclature indicating, in a 
measure, the difference. The former may be 
compared to chemistry, the latter to anatomy. 
Each phrenological faculty is capable of meta- 
physical analysis, just as each anatomical sec- 
tion is capable of chemical analysis. Thus, 
though the symptoms differ, they are no more 
contradictory than the sciences with which 
they are compared. They are in perfect har- 
mony, and both necessary to a thorough knowl- 
edge of the mind; but for the practical pur- 
poses of the educator, the vast superiority and 
peculiar adaptability of the latter can not have 
escaped notice. Its peculiar fitness to aid in the 
selection of a course of study, the methods and 
manner of instruction, and especially in disci- 
pline and the exercise of personal influence, 
would seem almost "to indicate that the design 
of nature was to aid us in our character-form- 
ing labors. 

ON THE STUDYyOF PHRENOLOGY. 

“ But can the ordinary teacher master and 
apply the principles of Phrenology so as to 
form reliable judgments of character?” This 
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question I would answer cautiously. Even if 
impossible, the science is still of inestimable 
value in enabling its teachers to understand 
and appreciate character, when and after it is 
manifested. It is a very difficult matter to fully 
comprehend the mental nature of a child, 
though that nature is exhibited in our presence 
day after day. Let our errors of judgment 
bear witness on this point. While a high de- 
gree of natural ability, thorough study, and ex- 
tensive experience are necessary to the accu- 
‘rate delineation of the details of character, yet 
its outlines can be drawn with tolerable accu- 
racy by the mere tyro. The industrious teacher, 
possessed of good perceptives, by careful study 
and observation in that place so favorable to 
such investigations—the school-room— may 
ascertain, with all necessary precision, the ra- 
tional nature of his pupils. There are those, 
indeed, whose perceptive judgment is so unre- 
liable as to render this untrue, but such are 
equally unfit to de tachers, 
USE OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 

But many and valuable as are the contribu- 
tions of Phrenology to didactics, it is yet want- 
ing in one important respect. For while it 
presents a clear delineation of natural charac- 
ter, it fails to point out, except in a limited de- 
gree, the voluntary character, the mental habits, 
influence of past circumstances, or, in common 
parlance, “ the bringing up.” To ascertain these 
facts, recourse must be had to a prospective sci- 
ence which, though not a system of mental phi- 
losophy, is yet allied to, in fact, is a department 
of it. LIreferto Physiognomy. I say prospec- 
tive science, because its principles, if indeed 
they are discovered, are not yet altogether satis- 
factorily demonstrated. That character is in- 
dicated by the features is generally admitted, 
and the fact universally utilized. When the 
fierce tornado bursts forth from the recesses of 
the mountains and sweeps across the beautiful 7 
face of nature, destruction marks its path, and 
ruinous traces reveal nature’s passion. So 
when the fiercer furors of the mind break forth 
and cast their fiery mantle o’er the dial of the 
soul, the vestiges remain the tokens of their 
rage. Thus nature keeps her records. 

But if character is thus indicated in the fea- 
tures, it must be in accordance with fixed rules, 
for this alone is nature’s method. And when 
these rules have been discovered and demon- 
strated, then will physiognomy take its place 
as a departmént of mental science. 

And while we wait in hope this important 
attainment, let us honor those zealous benefac- 
tors of their race who, without the praise of 
men, yes, even mid their jeers, are devotedly 
searching the unfathomed intricacies that in- 
volve the subject, and who are slowly lifting 
the vail that hangs over its dark mysteries. 
But though not a science, physiognomy can 
still be utilized. Though “the Aow and the 
why” may not be evident, we can still judge 
man “ by the looks of him.” 

Thus are the demands of our necessities met. 
Thus from these three sources may we derive 
the basis of a thorough knowledge of human 








nature, a foundation upon which observation 
and experience may rear a complete and per- 
fect structure. “The mind of man ig the 
noblest work of God.” The study of that 
mind is the highest intellectual endeavor of 
man. The complete education of that mind is 
the noblest work of man. 

To this work, fellow-teachers, we are called. 
For the achievement of these grand results we 
are responsible. To this work, then, let us 
come, armed with all the auxiliaries the broad 
field of science affords. Let us come knowing 
ourselves, and prepared to know our pupils. 
And when this shall be—when the educators 
of our land shall come thus equipped for the 
Herculean task, encouraged by good hearts 
and directed by clear heads, then will spring 
forth results far mightier than ever issued from 
the founding of empires, the crash of armies, 
or the subtile chicanery of diplomacy. Then 
shall be asked, “ Who are the mighty?” And 
the glad tones ofa grateful nation shall respond, 
“ The Educators.” 

> oe ee 


MANHOOD AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


Ir is said that Diogenes, the Greek philoso- 
pher, was once seen carrying a lighted candle 
through the streets of Athens; and being 
asked what he was doing, replied that he was 
“looking fora man.” Tradition does not in- 
form us whether or not he succeeded in the 
object of his search ; and therefore we do not 
know what was his ideal of a true man, or 
what, in his estimation, was necessary to form 
such a character. But doubtless in some 
modern Athens many who would pass before 
his scrutinizing gaze would be dismissed with 
a smile of scorn or a contemptuous glance, as 
entirely unworthy of the name we give them. 

Judging by the Christian standard, we think 
that where true manhood exists, but little note 
is taken of it, and where most of its higher 
elements are wanting, it is sometimes supposed 
to exist. 

These things ought not thus to be; a person 
may be learned, or wealthy, or what people 
call religious, and yet lack much of being a 
genuine man. We are three-fold beings— 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual—and no one 
of these elements should be educated at the 
expense of the others, for the full development 
of all these is essential to the completion of the 
highest type of manhood. 

As you gaze at the Capitol at Washington, 
you feel that it is a grand and magnificent 
structure, worthy of the great people by whom 
it was erected; but strike from it the lofty 
dome, and it becomes only a vast pile of stone. 
It may indeed still serve as a building in which 
the Congress of the nation can convene,—but 
its distinguishing feature is gone, its glory is 
departed. Remove the main body of the 
building, and the dome has no support—the 
lower foundation alone remains to tell the folly 
of the builder. Take from beneath the struc- 
ture the foundation, and the whole mighty 
fabric tumbles into ruins. So is it with man. 
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If he do not cultivate the spiritual clement, 
his mind remains dark, his life an enigma—no 
ray of light reaches him from beyond his 
earthly existence. He may be learned, may 
possess great genius, but the noblest element 
of manhood is wanting. If the intellect be 
undeveloped, the man is but an animal, with 
the physical nature neglected; he lives a 
whining, sickly creature, or dies before his 
time, his work but half accomplished. 

All that is needful for our development we 
have. All that the body needs—light for the 
eyes, air for the lungs, harmonious sounds for 
the ear, and all the exercise necessary to develop 
the body to its greatest degree of symmetry 
and power. For the social sentiments, there 
are friends to love and cherish. For the intel- 
lect, there are the principles of science—the 
facts of history—the sublime inspirations of 
poesy—and the profoundest thoughts of phi- 
losophy. The spiritual sentiments can soar 
beyond nature into the realms of the infinite— 
drink from the fountains of Divine truth—and 
by the guidance of Divine love and wisdom 
exalt and glorify our social and intellectual life. 
We need this culture—this education; for 
without it we are slaves, like the caged eagle, 
with little life or vigor; every acquisition of 
knowledge we make gives us greater freedom. 
So it should be the great object of our lives to 
obtain this development. 

But says one, Should it not be the great aim 
of life to labor for the advancement of the 
glory of the Creator, and the elevation of our 
fellow-creatures ? True—but these are in- 
volved in the other. He who is most truly 
laboring for his Maker, does that which will 
give the highest development to his own 
faculties. For if we labor rightly, every stroke 
of work we do, every fact of science and history 
we gather, every noble aspiration or desire we 
have, every feeling of joy or delight that thrills 
us, every act of charity and kindness we per- 
form, gives fresh power to our intellectual and 
spiritual nature. Our work is like that of 
Tennyson’s “ Lady of Shalott,” 

“ Who weaves, by night and day, 

A magic web with colors gay, 

And moving through a mirror clear, 

That hangs before her all the year, 

Shadows of the world appear. 

And in her web she still delights 

To weave the mirror’s magic sights.” 
Suv with us, images of all the varied scenes 
through which we pass are woven into the 
texture of our characters. 

To me, this is a work of delight that will 
cease not with time, but continue through the 
endless ages of the “Great Hereafter;” and 
if we perform our part rightly, with genyine 
faith and hope, the ideal will become the real, 
this realization surpass in brightness the most 
fondly cherished dreams of youth, and our 
lives be mage radiant with a beauty that shall 
fade not, but prove indeed a joy forever. 

ALFRED WHITE. 
a mee 

SATIRE is a glass in which the beholder sees 

the faees of others, but not his own. 








CONCENTRATED PROGRESS OF THE 
WORLD. 

Few phenomena are more remarkable, yet 
few have been less remarked, than the 
degree in which material civilization—the 
progress of mankind in all those contrivances 
which oil the wheels and promote the comfort 
of daily life—has been concentrated into the 
last half-century. It is not much to say that 
in these respects more has been done, richer and 
more prolific discoveries have been made, 
grander achievements have been realized, in 
the course of the fifty years of our own lifetime 
than in all the previous lifetime of the race, since 
states, nations, and politics, such as history 
makes us acquainted with, have had their 
being. In some points, no doubt, the opposite 
of this is true. In speculative philosophy, in 
poetry, in the arts of sculpture and painting, in 
the perfection and niceties of language, we can 
scarcely be said to have made any advance for 
upward of two thousand years. Probably no 
instrument of thought and expression has been 
or ever will be more nearly perfect than Greek 
or Sanscrit; no poet will surpass Homer or 
Sophocles; no thinker dive deeper than Plato 
or Pythagoras; no sculptor produce more 
glorious marble conceptions than Phidias or 
Praxiteles. It may well be that David, and 
Confucius, and Pericles were clothed as richly 
and comfortably as George III. om Louis 
XVIIL, and far more becomingly. There is 
every reason to believe that the dwellings of 
the rich and great among the Romans, Greeks, 
and Babylonians were: as luxurious,gnd well 
appointed as our own, as well as incomparably 
more gorgeous and enduring. It is certain 
that the palaces belonging to the nobles and 
monarchs of the Middle Ages—to say nothing 
of abbeys, minsters, and temples—were in 
nearly all respects equal to those erected in the 
present day, and in some important points far 
superior. But in how many other equally 
significant and valuable particulars has the 
progress of the world been not only con- 
centrated into these latter days, but singularly 
spasmodic in its previous march ! 

Take two of the most remarkable inventions 
of all time, both of comparatively modern 
date—gunpowder and printing. One is four, 
the othét five, centuries old. How infinitesimal 
the difference between the fire-arms of the year 
1400 and the year 1800! The “Brown Bess,” 
the field guns, and the carronades with which 
Nelson and Wellington and Napoleon won 
their victories when we were young, were 
superior in little except readiness to the match- 
locks and the cannon with which the barons 
of the Middle Ages fought out their contests, 
as soon as they had discarded the bows and 
arrows which had sufficed for mankind from 
the days of Thermopyle, and earlier, to the 
days of Agincourt, and later. But now contrast 
the progress since 1840 with the progress of 
the previous five hundred years. Compare the 
needle gun of Sadowa, or the Chassepot rifle 
of Mentana, or the Enfield of our own troops, 





or even the Minié of Inkerman, with the com- 
mon musket which the veteran pedants of the 
Duke of Wellington’s army could scarcely be 
persuaded to discard. Compare the Arm- 
strong, the Blakesley, or the Whitworth ord- 
nance of to-day—with their almost boundless 
caliber, their terrible projectiles, their marvel- 
ous precision, and their three-mile range—with 
the round shot or shell fired from the field 
pieces which battered Badajoz and St. Sebas- 
tian. It is probable that within fifty years 
from the first application of gunpowder to war, 
the destructive power of the fire-arms then in- 
vented was nearly as great as that of those 
used in the reign of Napoleon. It is probable 
that we are now within far less than fifty years 
of the furthest point to which the conditions of 
matter will permit that destructive power to be 
carried. 

Then as to printing. The books printed 
within five-and-twenty years after the first use 
of movable types were as clear, as perfect, as 
beautiful specimens of typography as any that 
were produced five-and-twenty years ago. A 
little more rapidity and a great deal more 
cheapness make up, perhaps, the sum-total of 
the improvements in the fypographic art be- 
tween the time of Caxton and the time of 
Spottiswoode. But within the memory of 
those still young the wonderful art of rapid 
stereotyping has been introduced; and to this 
alone it is owing that newspapers are able to 
supply the demands of their hundred thousand 
readers. It would be of course impossible to 
compose more than one set of types within the 
very few hours allowed for the supply of each 
day’s demand. It weuld be equally impos- 
sible to print off from that one set more than 
an eighth or a tenth part of the number of 
copies whick ths leading papers are required 
to furnish within three or four hours. But by 
casting from the first composed types as soon as 
completed, any number of fac-simile blocks can 
be produced, and from these, by the help of 
circular machines, an indefinite numbur of im- 
pressions can be struck off in an almost incred- 
ibly short space of time. Twelve thousand 
copies an hour, and even more, can, we believe, 
be easily produced by each machine, The 
multiplication thus rendered feasible is practi- 
cally almost unlimited. 


But it is in the three momentous matters of 
light, locomotion, and communication that the 
progress effected in this generation contrasts 
most surprisingly with the aggregate of the 
progress effected in all previous generations 
put together since the earliest dawn of authen- 
tic history. The lamps and torches which illu- 
minated Belshazzar’s feast were probably just 
as brilliant, and framed out of nearly the same 
materials, as those which shone upon the splen- 
did fétes of Versailles when Marie Antoinette 
presided over them, or those of the Tuileries 
during the imperial magnificence of the first 
Napoleon. Pine wood, oil, and perhaps wax, 
lighted the banquet halls of the wealthiest 
nobles alike in the eighteenth cenwry before 
Christ and in the eighteenth century after 
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Christ. There was little difference, except in 
finish of workmanship and elegance of design 
—little, if any, advance, we mean, in the illu- 
minating power, or in the source whence that 
power was drawn—between the lamps used in 
the days of the Pyramids, the days of the Col- 
iseum, and the days of Kensington Palace. 
Fifty years ago, that is, we burnt the same art- 
icles, and got about the same amount of light 
from them, as we did five thousand years ago. 
Now, we use gas, of which each burner is equal 
to fifteen or twenty candles; and when we 
wish for more, can have recourse to the elec- 
tric light or analogous inventions, which are 
fifty-fold more brilliant and far-reaching than 
even the best gas. The streets of cities, which 
from the days of Pharaoh to those of Voltaire 
were dim and gloomy, even where not wholly 
unlighted, now blaze everywhere with some- 
thing of the brilliancy of moonlight. In a 
word, all the advance that has been made in 
these respects has been made since many of us 
were children. We remember light as it was in 
the days of Solomon ; we see it as Drummond 
and Faraday have made it. 

The same thing may be said of locomotion. 
Nimrod and Noah ‘traveled just in the same 
way, and just at the same rate, as Thomas As- 
sheton Smith and Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. The 
chariots of the Olympic Games went just as 
faust as the chariots that conveyed our nobles 
to the Derby, “in our hot youth, when George 
the Third was king.” When Abraham wanted 
to send a message to Lot, he dispatched a man 
on horseback; who galloped twelve miles an 
hour. When our fathers wanted to send a 
message to their nephews, they could do no 
better, and go no quicker. When we were 
young, if we wished to travel from London to 
Edinburgh, we thought ourselves lucky if we 
could average eight miles an hour,—just as 
Robert Bruce might have done. Vow, in our 
old age, we feel ourselves aggrieved if we do 
not average forty miles. Everything that has 
been done in this line since the world began,— 
everything, perhaps, that the capacities of mat- 
ter and the conditions of the human frame 
will ever allow to be done, has been done since 
we were boys. The same at sea. Probably, 
when the wind was favorable, Ulysses, who 
was a bold and skillful navigator, sailed as fast 
as a Dutch merchantman of the year 1800, 
nearly as fast at times as an American yacht 
or clipper of our fathers’ day. Now, we steam 
twelve and fifteen miles an hour with wonder- 
ful regularity, whether wind and tide be favor- 
able or not;—nor is it likely that we shall 
ever be able to go much faster. But the prog- 
ress in the means of communication is the 
most remarkable of all. In this respect Mr. 
Pitt was no better off than Pericles or Aga- 
memnon. If Ruth had wished to write to 
Naomi, or David to send a word of love to 
Jonathan when he was a hundred miles away, 
they could not possibly have done it under 
twelve hours. Nor could we to our own 
friends thirty years ago. In 1867 the humblest 
citizen of Great Britain can send such a mes- 





sage, not a hundred miles, but a thousand, in 
twelve minutes.—London Spectator. 

[The writer might have continued his illus- 
trations concerning the concentrated progress 
of the world. He could have named the cot- 
ton-gin, spinning-jenny, safety lamp, steam- 
plow, ether and nitrous oxyd, modern surgery, 
the sewing-machine, the reaper and mower, 
electro-magnetism, the great improvements in 
the telescope and microscope, and the most 
wonderful of all, the art of photography. 
And may we not mention in this connection 
the development of Phrenology? May we 
not claim for it a scientific method of charac- 
ter-reading ? and the happiest influences on 
our modes of juvenile education, the treat- 
ment of insanity, imbecility, and of criminals? 
Is it claiming too much for this comparatively 
new discovery to assert that it promises—when 
generally understood—to prove a blessing of 
incomparable importance to mankind. Here 
is what GrorcE Comae, author of “The Con- 
stitution of Man,” said of it: 

“T speak literally, and in sincerity, when I 
say, that were I at this moment offered the 
wealth of India on condition of Phrenology 
being blotted from my mind forever, I would 
scorn the gift; nay, were everything I possess- 
ed in the world placed in one hand and Phre- 
nology in the other, and orders issued for me to 
choose one, Phrenology, without a moment’s 
hesitatien, would be preferred.” 

Henry Warp BEEcHER says: “I regard 
Phrenology as far more useful and far more 
practical and sensible than any other system 
of mental philosophy.which has yet been 
evolved.” 

But even Phrenology is not al’ we need to 
know, though we commend it as of inestima- 
ble value. We are to use the faculties God 
has given us for the further development of 
earth’s resources. We are, by the inventive 
faculties, to turn water, air, the winds, the tides, 
electricity, magnetism, and other natural agen- 
cies, to the further use of man. It is not im- 
probable that greater discoveries and greater 
inventions than have yet been made will be 
opened up to the eager scrutiny of present ciy- 
ilization.] 

a ee 
«“ JUST”—-NEITHER MORE NOR LESS. 


“* Love worketh no ill.” 


Waar is it to be truly just, 
When fully ‘tis defined ? 

And who dares say that he himself 
Is just to all mankind? 


To say one’s just, is a small thing 
When we don’t weigh the thought, 
But quite another thing to be 
On scales of justice brought 


When every sin of every hue 
Has weight, and form, and size, 

When take means theft, love means do right, 
And all untraths are lies,— 


When thoughts, and words, and acts conjoin 
To form one whole, however small, 

Though there be bud, and flower, and fruit, 
The germ contains them all. 





In the strict sense, are any just? 
God knows—and so might we, 

If we but brush the mists away, 
That we may plainly see. 


To do by one what's mainly just 
When we our wishes please, 

Is not enough to make us just,— 
*Tis only loving ease. 

But if we'll speak the truth of all, 
Whether we please or not, 

If we will act the truth in full, 
All biases forgot ; 

If we are true to the unjust, 
E’en when they are unkind, 

And state each case JUST AS IT Is, 
By zeal nor hate made blind ; 

And then, if to all this we add 
Those finer shades of thought, 

With delicacy and love combined 
Do all the “ Just One” tanght,— 

Then may we claim the title “just,” 
Applied to mortals here, 

And fearing naught that may assail, 
May, with’a conscience clear, 

Stand rock-firm ‘mid all stfocks of time, 
Unmoved amid dismay, 

And linking this with life to come, 
March forth to endless day. 

*Tis well “ all evil to abhor,” 
And yet love one another ; 

To “cleave to all that’s pure and good,” 
Let's aid—not wrong, a brother. G. A. 


ee 
LIGHT LITERATURE. 


THERE is a class of readers who make it a 
special business to con every new novel that 
“comes out” (that very properly expresses 
their origin—as with the Topsies who were not 
born but “ growed”), to the end that they may 
get together and rehearse the vapid and stale 
flights of modern flash writers ; and if, by acci- 
dent, some person who devotes his time to delv- 


ing in mines of rich and useful learning stray 


into their presence, he is intolerably bored by 
the questions, “Have you read ‘ Jack the Giant 
Killer? or ‘Mother Goose’s Melodies?” or 
something equally profound. Of course the 
stranger is compelled to say “ Wo” to every one 
of a long series of like questions, slightly indig- 
nant that he should be suspected of being 
“accomplished” in this kind of “literature ;” 
and every answer elicits the ejaculation of sur- 
prise, “ Why!” This process is continued by 
these Chesterfields, who are delighted to find 
an occasion to ventilate their polite culture, be- 
cause they mistake their victim’s silence of con- 
tempt for the embarrassment and confusion 
which the ignorant experience in the presence 
of the erudite, until they have exhausted their 
capital, whereupon they abandon him as il- 
literate. 

A man who can stand this inquisition with- 
out losing his temper, or getting entirely dis- 
gusted with those whose minds are so shallow, 
that a long-drawn, sickish, “love-story” can 
satisfy their deepest longing, and without tell- 
ing them all about it right on the spot, is a 
paragon of Christian forbearance, and should 
have a leather medal hung to his neck with a 
life-sized calf stamped upon it. 
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Let no one venture into one of these “ first 
| gircles” unless he is as copiously stored with 
this light literary ballast as “ The Admirable 
Crichton” was with a learning of as different 
| character as it was less “genteel.” Let him 
| be deeply read in the “ Arabian Nights, “ Gil 
Blas,” and “ Widow Bedott,” and by no means 


Jet him presume upon a half-century’s study 
of the sciences as an equivalent for the achieve- 
ments of a few hours’ superficial devotion to 
| what is rightly called “ léght literature !” 
| JOHN DUNN. 





On Phusiology. 


| eee 





A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
| should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Cabania, 
| My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,—Hosea Iv. 6, 








‘THE BODY—WHAT IS ITS KING? 


BY A. A. G. 


Ir is a universal law that subjection, to a 
certain extent, is liberty. A land where every 
man might do just as he chose, without fear of 
jail, States prison, or hemp, would be a land 
of slaves, for every man in it would be in com- 
plete subjection either to his own passions and 
appetites, or to the passions and appetites of 
| others; and boasted freedom would be nothing 
more or better than unendurable slavery. Ina 
family where there is no law, but where father, 
mother, and child may act without restraint, 
there is no freedom to be enjoyed. If the pa- 
rents have not made it a law that their own 
passions shall be controlled, their tempers sub- 
dued, and their whole being brought into obe- 
dience to all that is good and right, they will 
not only wear the chains of slavery themselves, 
but will compel their children to wear them. 
And if the children strike for freedom by trying 
to break away from wholesome restraint; if 
the older ones long for the liberty to do just as 
they choose, and, at last, by deception and false- 
hood, or some kind of artful management, or 
by open rebellion, attain the coveted freedom, 
they will soon feel the weight of the heaviest 
chains. If Susy, the little three-year-old—and 
Tommy, in his siath year, and almost a man— 
grow joyful in anticipation of their mother’s 
absence—if they say: “ She’s going out this 
afternoon, and we shan’t have her to watch us, 
and we'll eat all the sugar in the sugar-bow]l ; 
and then we'll put our hands up to our elbows 
in her six-quart jar of plums;” if they revel in 
the prospect of such glorious freedom, and at 
last gain it, they will find themselves reduced 
to the most pitiable slavery. They may not be 
tied up to the bed-post, or put into the bed, or 
punished with stripes, for mother may, possi- 
bly, not miss her sugar or sweetmeats, but they 
will miss the comfortable feelings they had in 
their stomachs in the morning, and they will 
find themselves carrying around more sugar 
and plums than they know hew to carry; they 
may not be conscience-smitten, but they will 
| feel all the misery of subjection to an over- 
| loaded stomach. 











It isa law, alaw from which no man, woman, 
or child in all the length and breadth of the 
world can be safely released, that subjection 
to a certain limit is liberty, the highest liberty, 
and the sooner every one knows and believes 
it, and yields himself to the law, the sooner will 
true liberty be enjoyed. 

Now, how far is this law acknowledged 
and obeyed? The world—at least the Chris- 
tian world—confesses that God’s law is holy, 
just, and good; that we ought to receive him 
as our king, as our righteous sovereign ; that 
we ought to strive after spiritual redemption ; 
that, indeed, there is no spiritual redemption 
for those who break*loose from the restraints 
of God’s law. But men, even Christian men, 
treat lightly those laws upon which physical 
redemption, or more particularly the redemp- 
tion of the body, depends. They believe most 
firmly in that subjection of the soul without 
which its purity and perfection can not be 
reached. They think it a great sin to lie, or 
steal, or swear, or cheat, or build up a fortune 
by dishonesty ; it makes their blood curdle to 
think of riches gained by robbing widows and 
orphans. They talk well about the guilt of a 
man who sins against his immortal nature by 
breaking God’s laws. They have correct ideas 
—ideas which they try to put in practice— 
about the dignity of the sowl, and our duty to 
work with God in bringing it to the highest 
possible point of perfection. In their view, no 
subjection that advances the soul in purity and 
all goodness can be too great. But, what about 
the body, the much despised body? Ah, it is 
nothing but the body. Made of dust, it will soon 
return to dust. Let it live out its brief period 
without knowing or yielding to any righteous 
law. Let the stomach—the worst of despots— 
rule the body! Let the stomach be king! It 
is an indisputable fact that the stomach wields 
the scepter in almost all human bodies. It 
makes the laws and enforces them, and ‘its 
sway is complete. Hundreds and thousands, it 
is true, refuse to bear the yoke and become 
free men, but millions bow their necks to it, and 
wear it till they die. 


A man, well known to fame for all the good 
that he does for the poor, whom he befriends 
and helps—building asylums and places of re- 
treat for them, and paying for them debts that 
a stern creditor will no longer let remain un- 
paid—a man who is, in many respects, a king 
among men, will remain all his life a slave to 
his stomach. Hear him answer some plain 
questions put to him so directly and pointedly 
that he can not get away from them: 

“ How long have you had dyspepsia, sir ?” 

“ Twenty years, and I expect to have it till I 
die.” 

“ If he would only give up his strong coffee,” 
quietly remarks the anxious wife, “he would 
soon be free from dyspepsia.” 

“ Ah, strong coffee! Do you drink strong 
coffee, sir?” 

“Yes; I've taken it, every morning, for 
twenty-five or thirty years.” 

“ Do you think it hurts you ?” 
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“ Well—well—yes. Physicians say that it is 
very enfeebling to some stomachs, and my phy- | 
sician says I had better stop it,—at least try 
going without it for a while.” 

“ Have you ever tried doing without it?” 

“ Yes; I’ve dropped it occasionally for a few 
days; but what is a breakfast without coffee ? 
why, nothing more than an egg without salt— 
just the most unattractive thing in the world. 
Really, I should never care for any breakfast if 
I couldn’t have my coffee. It makes such a 
cheerful, comforting breakfast; and the fact of 
it is, itis useless for me to try to give it up.” 

Now, here is a man, whose body was made 
for great and glorious purposes, lying down at 
the feet of a tyrant, consenting to be a slave to 
his stomach, sinning against every organ in his 
body, and spreading the ruin into his soul, for 
he has grown nervous, irritable, impatient. He 
gives his wife short answers, scolds at the 
children, threatens to give Harry a whipping if 
he “ don’t stop riding around the room on that 
cane,” and finally does it, because Harry is a 
boy brim full of fun, and can’t “ stop riding 
around the room on that cane.” For a brief, 
momentary pleasure he spreads ruin through 
all his being, and discomfort through his 
family. To quiet his conscience he sometimes 
says to himself: “ Nobody knows positively 
that coffee is injurious ;” but still it is his honest 
conviction that, however harmless coffee may 
be to many others, it is injurious to him. And 
yet he drinks it; and he will drink, drink, 
drink till he dies. He allows his whole body 
and soul to be in the grasp of the stomach. 

Ask him if God is not the rightful sovereign 
of all bodies. ‘“ Oh, yes,” he answers. “ And 
has not God given every man a mind, and ap- 
pointed that mind to rule the stomach and the 
whole body ?” 

“ Yes, most certainly; but what can a man 
do with a habit that has been growing and 
strengthening for twenty-five or thirty years? 
I must have my coffee.” 

Surely the man who allows his stomach to 
rule is so far from what God intended he should 
be, that he isn’t half aman. A willing slave 
has very little of manhood in him, for men who 
aspire to manhood desire liberty, and strive and 
toil to break all chains, not only from others 
but from themselves. 

The willingness with which men and women 
consent to be under the power and in the 
strong grasp of the stomach is almost inex- 
plicable. 

Here is Mrs. y and she is no imaginary 
character—but a woman, now dragging out a 
miserable existence in the world. Her stomach 
has worn her out. She has yielded to all its 
unreasonable demands. She has given it rich 
pastry, plum puddings, late suppers, and every- 
thing it has asked for. She has enthroned it in 
her body as king. 

Children, as well as older people, are in 
bondage to the stomach. They are not taught 
resistance to tyrants, and as often as the usurp- 
er cries Give, give, give, so often do they give. 
Sometimes it is bread and honey between 
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meals, sometimes hot biscuits for tea—any- 
thing, everything that the stomach insists up- 
on having. 

And when the question is asked: “ Who or 
what is king of the body ?’—men, made in the 
image of God, are compelled to answer : “ The 
Stomach |” 

= 


THE ABUSE OF DRUGS. 


[Tue Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter, an excellent journal of the “ regular 
school,” publishes the following very sensible 
article, by a physician, and we feel it a duty to 
our readers to re-publish the same for their ed- 
ification. Read it, and learn to let “ well 
enough alone.”] 

There is undoubtedly no profession in which 
a man obtains more insight into the follies and 
foibles of human nature than the medical. 
What physician, for instance, does not know 
numbers of people who are continually injur- 
ing themselves with different kinds of intem- 
perance, which means overdoses of the good 
things of this world,—the natural food, the 
procreative instinct, or what is the worst and 
most common among civilized nations, over- 
doses of drinks ; others, on the contrary, who 
have very good intentions, and aim at the pres- 
ervation of their bodily health, are continually 
doctoring themselves with quack medicines ; 
or some of the latter class, having a wholesome 
dread of such remedies, study a dispensatory 
or other medical book, hunt in it for remedies 
which might do them good, or for symptoms 
which they think to obserye in themselves. 
Medical students and young practitioners 
sometimes fall into such illusions. But what, 
then, must we say of middle-aged, well-estab- 
lished regular physicians (as I know some in 
this city) who are so weak-minded as to have 
no trust in nature, but are continually doctor- 
ing themselves not alone, but using quack 
medicines, quack lotions and ointments, not- 
withstanding they prescribe in orthodox style 
for their patients. It is a trait in weak-minded 
human nature to have more faith in mystery 
than in things well understood, and this ex- 
plains as well the success of superstitious reli- 
gions as that of quackery, the belief in the pos- 
sibility of the growth or existence of frogs and 
snakes in the human body, etc. 

People who have the habit of immoderate 
eating usually think that the human body 
needs a periodical cleaning out every two or 
three months, like a house ; they can not pos- 
sibly be persuaded that by moderate and tem- 
perate habits man may go on in a healthy 
state without these periodical cleanings, and 
that moderate exercise in the free air, com- 
bined with a proper watchfulness about the pe- 
culiarities of the system, in the agreeing and 
disagreeing of certain kinds of food and drink, 
the avoiding of all imprudence in this respect, 
as well as over-exertion and exposure to cold 
‘and dampness, may prevent most indisposi- 
tions, and make those cleanings and druggings 
unnecessary. 


> 





[We know of a number of families in which 
doses of salts are administered to each member, 
whether well or ill, every spring and fall; the 
same chemical compound being given also to 
horses, and for the same purpose. ] 

I know that some will say that the existing 
circumstances which are chiefly due to the 
lack of common sense in the great majority of 
the people are rather favorable to the medical 
profession; and I answer, that this may be 
true. But I speak here not as a man who nar- 
row-mindedly seeks to increase, at any cost, 
the profit of his trade; I take, as a philanthro- 
pist, in regard to these matters, a higher point 
of view, looking at the premotion of the well- 
being of the whole human race. 

Another thing which many a practitioner 
undoubtedly has experienced is the dissatis- 
faction of the members of his own family 
about his treatment of them ; they have often 


a notion that because pa is a doctor, he ought | 


to know some remedy to cure at a short no- 
tice (at least in his own family) every disturb- 
ance in health, as they think that surely there 
must be a quick remedy for every disorder, 
which a doctor ought to know, and that nature 
and time go for nothing. When pa honestly 
tells them his persuasion, that they do not 
want [need] anything, but must have patience, 
and take care of themselves, he gets the re- 
proach that he is inactive or indifferent toward 
his family; that Mrs. A. or Miss B. surely 
would get a prescription of him in a similar 
case, and if pa is honest enough he can not 
deny this accusation. 

The writer of this article could never per- 
suade the members of his own family to use as 
little medicine as he uses himself; he pleads 
guilty of the reproach that old doctors never 
swallow their own medicine, and he mostly 
charged some of his colleagues with the treat- 
ment of the members of his family, and of 
himself, when this occasionally became neces- 
sary. 

And here we reach an important point for 
the practitioner, namely, the advice never to 
prescribe for one’s own person, when the trou- 
ble threatens to be of the least serious charac- 
ter. 

We are educated to observe symptoms in 
others, not to observe our own; to prescribe 
with cool and sound judgment for others when 
sick,—not to prescribe with a judgment disor- 
dered by disease, for ourselves; besides this, 
our own feelings about the symptoms are illu- 
sive in the highest degree, our cool judgment 
is not only interfered with, but entirely upset 
by a simple transitory attack of fever; and 
even if this is not the case, we have our pre- 
judices, likes, and dislikes, and can not possi- 
bly be as impartial in applying the rules of our 
divine art to ourselves, when applying them to 
others. Our feelings may be so distressing 
that we think ourselves worse than we are, and 
vice versa, if of a consumptive predisposition ; 
in the latter case we may prescribe impru- 
dently. 

The writer once went through an attack of 
typhoid fever, contracted by contagion from a 





patient, and his mind was so disturbed that he 
was utterly unable to make his own diagnosis, 
—really surprising in a disease so easily recog- 
nized ; he did literally not know what was the 
matter with him till it was communicated to 
him by a colleague, who successfully carried 
him through an illness of more than six weeks’ 
duration ; this same colleague, two years att- 
erward, unfortunately succumbed by the same 
disease ; he prescribed for himself! He was 
a young and very able practitioner, and the 
writer is surely not the only one who remem- 
bers him with gratitude. 

It may be interesting, in this connection, to 
mention a case in which the abuse of drugs 
was the cause of much trouble; the latest re- 
port, extracted from a letter, is this : 

“ After having had three different prominent 
physicians, each of whom was recommended 
by the former, when this one had, after his 
own admission, exhausted his skill, we found 
that when taking a remedy for one thing, -an- 
other thing got worse, or a new trouble was 
created ; so we have come to the conclusion to 
abandon all medicine, and trust to good nurs- 
ing and a comfortable life; we tried this for 
the last six weeks, and the result is thus far 
very favorable.” 

[When will the poor bedrugged people learn 
this truth—that the less medicine they take, 
the better? What a sweeping away of pills, 
tinctures, bitters, and other slops, will be made 
when their utter worthlessness is acknowledg- 
ed! 

d et ee 


ADVANTAGES OF CRYING. 


We know how much relief is experienced 
by the grief-worn heart if it can vent its deep 
emotion in a gush of tears. Appreciating the 
philosophy of tears, a French physician pub- | 
lishes a long dissertation on the advantages of 
groaning and crying in general, and especially | 
during surgical operations. He contends that 
groaning and crying are two grand operations | 
by which nature allays anguish; that those 
patients who give way to their natural feelings 
more speedily recover from accidents and op- 
erations than those who suppose it unworthy 
a man to betray such symptoms of cowardice 
as either to groan or cry. He tells of a man 
who reduced his pulse from one hundred and 
twenty-six to sixty, in the course of a few 
hours, by giving full vent to his emotions. If 
people are at all unhappy about anything, let | 
them go into their rooms and comfort them- | 
selves with a loud boohoo, and they will feel a 
hundred per cent. better afterward. In ac- 
cordance with the above, the crying of chil- 
dren should not be too greatly discouraged. 
If it is systematically repressed, the result may 
be St. Vitus’ dance, epileptic fits, or some 
other disease of the neryous. system. What is 
natural is nearly always useful; and nothing 
can be more natural than the crying of chil- 
dren, when anything occurs to give them either 
physical or mental pain. Probably most per- 
sons have experienced the effect of tears in re- 
lieving great sorrow. It is even curious how 
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the feelings are allayed by their free indul- 
gence in groans and sighs. Then let parents 
and friends show more indulgence to noisy 
pursts of grief—on the part of children as well 
as of older persons—and regard the eyes and 
the mouth as the safety valves through which 
nature discharges her surplus steam. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE WEST. 


FRANCIS WILLIAMSON, M.D. 

Among the pioneers of this science in the ru- 
ral districts of the West, and one of its most 
devoted advocates, is Doctor Francis William- 
son, whose portrait accompanies our sketch. 

His organization impresses us by its 
breadth and strength. Those elements 
which contribute force, energy, and emphasis 
are eminently his, while the tall forehead 
shows an ample moral endowment. The 
organs of Comparison, Causality, Individu- 
ality, Ideality, Firmness, Veneration, Benev- 
olence are evidently among the largest in 
his brain; and some of the characteristics 
resultant from their influence are, a strong 
disposition to thoroughly investigate what- 
ever engages his attention, excellent powers 
of generalization, an appreciation of the 
esthetics of social life and literature, a 
strong will, much independence and origin- 
ality of sentiment, and a good degree of 
kindness and liberality. He is a good speci- 
men of the vital temperament in sufficient 
strength to meet the demands of a vigorous 
mentality and a large frame; his abundant 
recuperative forces supplement an excellent 
balance of the organization. 


Francis Williamson was born on the 14th 
of November, 1812, at Manney’s Neck, North 
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temperament and organology thereof. This 
stimulated Dr. Williamson to an immediate 
and more close observation of character. He 
noticed one man in that class who was very sly 
and secretive, and who would appeal to the 
lowest prejudices to accomplish his concealed 
plans. Looking at his head he found the region 
of Secretiveness large, while Conscientiousness 
and Self-Esteem appeared small. This corre- 
spondence of brain contour and character lead 
him to more extended investigation, until he 
was convinced of the truth of Phrenolagy. 

In 1837-8 he traveled over the Western 
States, lecturing on his favorite theme, Phre- 
nology ; and among the many incidents which 


FPRANCIS WILLIAMSON, M.D. 
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During the last twenty-two years he has fol- 
lowed the practice of his profession in Warren 
County, Ohio, with pre-eminent success, not 
only as a physician, but as a scientific surgeon. 
In 1862 he plunged into the exciting arena of 
the United States army, as surgeon, and was 
immediately promoted by Maj.-Gen. Rosecrans 
as surgeon to his staff, at Corinth, Miss., where 
he distinguished himself by his skill as an 
operator. 

The study of character being his delight, I 
will mention a remarkable case which came 
under his observation early in the bloody battle 
of Corinth. A Minié-ball had penetrated the 
crown of the head of a soldier in the organ of 

Self-Esteem, to the depth of about one inch. 

The Doctor extracted the ball with his for- 

ceps, the soldier being entirely insensible at 

the time, and remaining so for twenty-four 
hours. One week after this operation Gen- 
eral Rosecrans ordered Dr. Williamson to 
go through the general hospital and pre- 
scribe for the patients. He did so, and 
among them saw the man who had received 
the wound in the crown of his head; he 
was convalescing, but seemed somewhat 
stupid, would not hold up his head, and had 
no confidence in himself, the injury having 
impaired the power of Self-Esteem. 

After leaving Corinth, Dr. W. was order- 

ed to Nashville, Tenn., to take charge of a 

hospital. There he was actively engaged, 

night and day, for several months in attend- 
ing to wounded soldiers from the battle of 
Murfreesboro, prescribing for three hundred 
patients daily. 

Dr. W. is temperate in his habits, using 
neither whisky nor tobacco, which he con- 
tends lay the foundation for many diseases of 





Carolina. His father, of the same name, was 
an extensive slaveholder at one time, and for 
twenty years a clergyman of the Christian de- 
nomination, a liberal thinker, and a progres- 
sionist in advance of his immediate cotempo- 
raries, for he liberated his slaves, sending some 
to Liberia, while others remained in this coun- 
try. At an early age the son was sent to school; 
he received the major portion of his education 
at Murfreesboro, North Carolina, under the di- 
rection of excellent teachers. 

He cultivated an early taste for literary works. 
In 1836 he taught a classical school in Hanover 
County, Virginia, and reviewed his classical 
studies, thus fixigg them permanently in mem- 
ory, after which he read medicine with Dr. 
Trezrant, of Jerusalem, Virginia. He attended 
& course of lectures at the Medical School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and took the degree 
of M.D. in 1835. His mind, at an early age, 
betrayed that intuition in the analysis of char- 
acter which culminated in his investigation 
of the rich and inexhaustible domain of Phre- 
nology. While attending the Medical School, 
Professor Horner, in the course of a lecture on 
the anatomy of the brain, told the class that 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim had reflected much 
light on the true anatomy of the brain, and 
rather encouraged the class to study closely the 





relieved the monotony of his journeyings, and 
which served more deeply to impress the truth 
of this science on his mind, was one of his 
being mobbed for simply saying in a lecture 
that the brain was the organ of the mind. He 
visited jails, lunatic asylums, and penitenti- 
aries, traveled over twenty States of the Union, 
and lectured before literary institutions. 

He has been a successful practitioner of medi- 
cine for twenty-eight years. Where he finds 
a large cerebellum with a bilious-sanguine 
temperament, he claims that he can give, if 
deemed necessary, mercurial remedies freely 
with impunity, and almost invariably relieve 
inflammatory types of fever by this defibrinat- 
ing course. Where the cerebrum is large and 
the cerebellum small, tonics, in his opinion, are 
the remedy to increase the red globules of the 
blood. He has been enabled, by investigating 
the physiology and pathology of the brain, to 
hew out a rational method of practice in his 
profession to meet the true indications of dis- 
ease. Possessing strong powers of generaliza- 
tion and deductive reasoning, he considers any 
exclusive system of medicine incompatible with 
the diversity of the constitution. This he con- 
siders the true philosophy of medicine, and 
Phrenology essential as an auxiliary. 





the body ; nor has he contracted the habit of 
opium-eating, of which some ambitious physi- 
cians are guilty, As a result of his abstemious 
habits, at the age of nearly three-score years 
he is robust and vigorous. Above the medium 
height and of imposing presence, he is the per- 
fect gentleman, easy and self-possessed ; in short 
he reminds one of the Virginia gentleman of the 
good old school. His culture being liberal and 
thorough, his powers of observation and anal- 
ysis large, and possessing at the same no lit- 
tle conversational ability, he is a most desir- 
able acquaintance and friend. 


———» 4+ 


Cost or Intoxicatine Liquors.— When the 
late war was at its height, the expenses per 
day reached the sum of about two millions of 
dollars. Another destroyer is at work in the 
land, which consumes the enormous sum of 
four millions per day, or nearly fiftgen hund- 
red millions per year—half our national debt. 
From the late published statistics of Mr. Wells, 
special commissioner of the revenue, are made 
up the footings of the retail sales of intoxicat- 
ing liquors in the several States for the year 
1867, which reach the enormous aggregate of 
$1,483,491,865. Reader, have you any share in 
this business ? 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue, In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as In truth she is, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agaln.—(Cowper. 





EKISSES. 
BY EMMA, 


CHILDREN'S KISSES. 
ScaTTERED from among the roses, 
Where a budding wealth reposes, 
Little dimpled lips invite ; 
Springing from the heart’s deep treasure, 
With a never-failing measure, 
Given with a pure delight. 
ROGUISH KISSES, 
Muffled footsteps softly tipping 
Up behind, and gently slipping 
Round you dear familiar arms ; 
Though warm hearts may touch unbidden, 
Where you keep your kisses hidden, 
Shelter them from rude alarms. 
MOTHER'S KISSES. 
Little urchins full of badness, 
Little faces full of sadness, 
Claim a mother’s tender kiss. 
Every little childish sorrow 
Finds a solace none can borrow, 
In a mother's soft caress. 
FRIENDSHIP’S KISSES. 
A kiss is friendship’s kindest token ; 
A sympathetic language spoken 
By tender natures for distrees. 
*Tis friendship’s sweetest mute bestowing, 
*Tis admiration’s overflowing, 
That loving lips eo fondly press. 
CUPID'S KISSES. 
Prompted by some wild emotion 
Of the heart, that hidden ocean, 
Throbbing in the human breast ; 
It may be Love's incense burning 
On the lipe, or Fancy’s yearning, 
Like “a bird without a nest.” 
SILENT KISSES. 
Some strange, sweet chord of kindred feeling, 
Some nameless yearning softly stealing, 
Earth has no dearer tie than this. 
Heart to heart in sacred beating, 
Lips in soul-communion meeting, 
Does heaven afford a purer bliss ? 
PARTING KISSES. 
The last, and it may be the dearest, 
For hearts in parting seem the nearest, 
Closer for the dear “ farewell.” 
“But O, the last that cold lips never 
Give answering touch, the last forever, 
Are sadder than the funeral bell. 


——— <b o oe 
A WOMAN’S WORE UPON THE PRUS- 
SO-AUSTRIAN BATTLE-FIELD. 
FRAU MARIE SIMON. 


Durrine the time of the brief conflict between 
Prussia and Austria, in 1866, many asvociations 
of women were organized for the purpose of 
relieving the wants and taking care of the 
wounded on the battle-field. Among the chief 
of these were the international associations at 
Geneva and Paris, and a society of ladies in 
Saxony, under the leadership of the Princess 
Carola. There were others who followed the 
strict law of a self-imposed duty—the Sisters 
of Mercy—the messengers of those half clois- 
terly institutions of modern times. Besides 
these were many noble-hearted women who 
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can not be classed with any society or sister- 
hood, who offered their services as volunteers, 
and whose influence was individually most 
beneficial. These latter, like the afore-named 
societies, were mainly under the protection of 
Austria; and, strange as it may appear, the 
Germans have not been unwilling to give 
praise to this humanitarian spirit displayed by 
their enemies. The wounded of both nations 
were generally treated alike by these self- 
appointed agents of mercy. 

Of those who engaged in the cause of allevi- 
ating human suffering in the manner described, 
one has received the warmest marks of dis- 
tinction from both nations. Of her we would 
particularly speak—Frau Marie Simon, the 
wife of a merchant of Dresden. 

Frau Simon is a native of Saxony, to which 
country she more especially draws our atten- 
tion. As is well known, Saxony, though now 
a member of the North German Confederation, 
took active part with Austria during the war; 
and the people there, as well as in nearly all 
the anti-Prussian states, had great confidence 
in the final issue of the conflict. The entrance 
of the first transports of wounded, however, 
from the field of Konigsgratz, into Dresden, 
created an almost boundless confusion for a 
time, and called out all the energies of the 
citizens, and thus, in short, was Frau Simon 
forced into her sphere of labor. She had at 
first placed herself under the direction of the 
chief hospital physician; but a feeling which 
everywhere prevailed, that the wounded were 
left almost helpless on the battle-fields, deter- 
mined her to proceed thither herself. In follow- 
ing her, we shall adhere, as strictly as is possible, 
to her own account,* in which we find con- 
tained much relating to the general condition 
of affairs in Bohemia, that will, doubtless, be 
interesting to our readers. 

Frau Simon left Dresden for the field of 
Konigsgratz in company with another Dresden 
lady—Frau Amalie Vogel—after having col- 
lected a large amount of stores, linen, and re- 
freshments for the wounded. The journey 
was an extremely difficult one, and her duties 
commenced almost at the start. In the station 
of Koniginhof, the last before reaching Konigs- 
gratz, she found crowds of wounded waiting to 
be removed. The station was small, yet it 
contained many hundreds of wounded, distrib- 
uted in every conceivable place, with neither 
nurses nor provisions. From this station all 
the field hospitals within a radius of twenty 
miles had to be provided with stores, but on 
account of a lack of wagons, horses, and men, 
the quantities of provisions, linen, bandages, 
ete., which daily arrived, were perfectly use- 
less. At Horsens, where probably the greatest 
misery prevailed, Frau Simon found her first 
settled field of labor. With her lady com- 
panion and a physician, she reached this place 
after a long night’s journey from Koniginhof, 
in one of the wagons which had brought the 
wounded to the railroad. She describes this 





* Mlustrirtes Familien Journal, Leipzig. 
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as being a sad ride to her; along the route, 
under the open heaven, lay thousands of un- 
buried dead, whose faces shone ghastly in the 
bright starlight. When she arrived at her 


destination she found that all the inhabitants | 


of the place had fled except the pastor, who 
had given up his house to the wounded. Fray 
Simon and her companions then walked in the 
darkness to the castle, where were found six 
hundred wounded, filling every room, and 
without the least assistance. The morning 


revealed even greater misery. Frau Simon | 


finally discovered two Bohemian villagers 


’ 


whom she vainly endeavored to persuade to | 
bring the peasants together in order to attend | 


to the sick and bury the numerous dead. In 


the village church itself she found over a | 
hundred wounded, lying upon the hard stones, | 
without help, without water, and moaning | 


fearfully. 


She had chocolate, extract of meat, | 


and similar nourishing articles with her, but | 
not a vessel could be found in which to prepare | 


them. What had not been broken, the peasants 
and troops had carried away. She finally con- 


ceived the idea of taking the camp-kettles of | 


the fallen ; she found linen in the knapsacks of 


the dead, and used it as bandages for the | 
wounded—an impropriety, she adds, compelled | 


by necessity. 


The presence of a woman among the dead | 
and wounded in the early morning not only | 


inspired the sufferers with new life, but brought 


also many of the frightened peasants from their | 


hiding-places. The Sisters of Mercy were also 


discovered in the performance of their chosen | 
duties quite early. Frau Simon directed the | 


efforts of all, and an improved condition was 
very soon everywhere visible. 


the provisions of the wounded. She also 
procured the loan of a peasant’s wagon, and 
visited many of the neighboring battle-fields, 


where her affections drew her to the care of 
her wounded countrymen. She thus went to | 


Sweti, Prim, Problus, Radeck, and Nechanitz, 
in which places she found the greatest misery. 


On the 1ith of July she visited Maslowitz,a | 


village of about fifty houses, where she found 
her worst experience. The village lies near to 


Horsitz, and is the head depot of the order of | 
the Knights of St.John. She had believed that | 


here her services would scarcely be needed. 
But to her astonishment she found nine hun- 
dred wounded, who had been eight days with- 
out help! The lamentations of these unhappy 
men, she says, would have melted a heart of 
stone. In a single barn, for example, upon 
rotten straw, lay sixty men, some of whom hag 
been badly bandaged, but the greater part had 
not been cared for at all. Many could not 
move from their positions, and with horrible 
pain had lain through those long eight days 
without attendance, and without a single drop 
of water. The cry of these poor wretches as 
she entered the barn was so frightful that, as 
she herself expresses it, it must remain unfor- 
gotten for her whole life. “The despair which 
this horrible picture impressed upon me was 





After a few | 
days she was enabled to add some delicacies to | 
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boundless ; I would willingly aid, but for the | 


moment I knew not how. The peasants could 
be moved to help neither through gold nor 
threats, for a perfect stupidity rested upon 
them as the result of the just-gone days and 
their events.” 

Frau Simon here displayed wonderful cour- 
age. But we will let her speak further for 
herself: “ Upon my excursion I had continu- 
ally a Prussian soldier with loaded arms as my 
guard; and I now sought the superintendent 
of the place in order to induce him to provide 
help; but my hopes were soon disappointed. 
He was a malevolent, good-for-nothing rascal. I 
had the idea of bringing this creature, with the 
help of my Prussian guard, to the place where 
I had found the dreadful misery, when we 
were met by the orderly of a Prussian artillery 
column who had been dispatched in order to 
request horses from the superintendent. I 
desired him to accompany me and see with his 
own eyes the extent of the misery and how 
necessary was the help.” He willingly did so, 
and immediately rode back for assistance, and 
the refractory superintendent was soon after 
arrested. Many of the officers and soldiers of 
the column now offered their services; and 
messengers were sent to the nearest station for 
Sisters of Mercy, nurses, provisions, etc. The 
peasants who had fled were driven together by 
the military and set to work. The houses 
were thoroughly searched for provisions, of 
which good quantities were found, especially 
in the house of the superintendent. Indeed, 
everything possible was done by the Prussian 
soldiers toward the alleviation of the prevail- 
ing misery; and “the restless activity of the 
forces in rendering help to their wounded 
comrades,” she adds, “ was to me an affecting 
sight.”. 

Such was Maslowitz in the first days after 
the battle. Everywhere the lack of hospital ap- 
pliances and provisions was painfully felt. It 
is a fact that, shortly after the battle of Konigs- 
gratz, thousands of wounded were transported, 
even after mortification had set in, from the scene 
of battle to cities of Prussia and Saxony, because 
of this need. Frau Simon believed that this 
evil condition could be entirely remedied, and 
with this object in view she went, on the 13th 
of July, to confer with the President of the 
then existing International Union, in Dresden. 
The result was that large quantities of stores 
were sent to Bohemia from the large depot of 
the Society, and the management of the Union’s 
operations on the battle-field was given to Frau 
Simon. She returned as soon as possible to 
her work, and established her headquarters at 
Horsens, from whence provisions never failed 
to reach the surrounding districts. She found 
everywhere the greatest sympathy. The pro- 
prietor of Horseus placed unlimited means of 
transportation at her command. This was an 
important service, as she found employment 
daily for twenty pairs of horses in the transpor- 
tation of supplies from Koniginhof to Horsens, 
and thence to the different hospitals. The par- 
sonage at Horsens served her for an abode. 
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Her position compelled her to work not only 
in the day but through many nights; and 
many of the highest officers sought in their 
intervals of leisure to relieve her of some part 
of her arduous duties. She had often to pro- 
cure the medicines needed by the sick on her 
own account. And even at her own lodgings 
she had some of the wounded whom she served 
with her own hands, and set apart a room for 
the convalescent. 

The need of such energy and zeal as Frau 
Simon possessed is very apparent in the whole 
history of her work. During a rapid journey 
which she made to Vienna, in the company of 
the court-physician, Dr. Brauer, she found in 
nearly every village numbers of badly ampu- 
tated and bandaged wounded left in an 
almost helpless condition. Nowhere, she says, 
was a “Johanniter’ (Knight of St. John) to 
be seen. Everything had been done by 
them toward thie care and removal of the 
wounded officers, but the poor soldiers were 
quite neglected. After the battle, the effects 
of the dead, knapsacks, arms, etc., were care- 
fully gathered up for miles around, but thé 
wounded and dead were allowed to remain. 
The equipments thus found were rapidly 
transported in wagons, but hundreds of brave 
soldiers were left with neither means of trans- 
port nor provisions. Her report of this jour- 
ney is very touching and in some respects 
appalling. It had one good effect in calling 
public attention to the conduct of the “ Johan- 
niters.” They haéunlimited stores of provisions 
at command, but even in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of their head depot the greatest misery 
prevailed. They would, it appears, merely 
bandage up the wounds of the soldiers, but 
seldom gave a second thought to the sufferers. 
Among these people the noble woman found 
many enemies, who tried to depreciate and 
caluminate her. But she met them ali bravely 
and honestly; and the whole German nation 
joined in her support. Though of Saxony by 
birth, and possessing real womanly love for 
her country and its defenders, her care was 
devoted equally to their enemies. It was 
complained that she gave too much attention 
to the Saxony soldiers; but her answer, that 
“her heart naturally felt more drawn toward 
her countrymen,” was at once noble and satis- 
factory. 

The brevity of the conflict did not necessi- 
tate a long sojourn among the battle-fields. A 
few weeks served to bring something like 
order out of the confusion. Frau Simon gave 
up her duties into the hands of the Austrian 
commissioner, Professor Thumreicher; and 
after attending the hospital at Konigsgratz, 
where an epidemic had broken out among the 
soldiers, she returned to her home in Dresden. 
Everywhere she was received with extraordi- 
nary marks of approbation. She was person- 
ally received and warmly thanked by the 
king and queen of Prussia and the king of 
Saxony. She received the gold medal of the 
International Union for the care of wounded 
soldiers; a bracelet, set with gems and emer- 





alds, from the empress of Austria, and from 
the emperor, the golden cross of merit, with 
the Austrian crown engraved thereon in relief; 
from the queen of Prussia a graceful letter 
written by her own hand, together with one 
with her sign-manual and an accompanying 
brooch, ornamented with the international 
cross; and from the king of Saxony a bracelet 
with a medallion portrait of the king, beauti- 
fully painted on ivory. But above all the 
honors of royalty, Frau Simons had also the 
heartfelt thanks of both the Austrian and 
German people, and in her own soul she had 
the beautiful consciousness of having fulfilled, 
with zeal and to the best of her capacity a 
noble duty of patriotism and love. 


ay ee 
COMFORT. 


[Under this caption we find the following excellent re- 
marks in Hall’s Journal ; their exposition of the rela- 
tion subsisting between wealth or money and human 
happiness is clear and practical. Such articles are 
adapted to instruct the reader.] ' 

THE great aim of the mass of mankind is 
to get money enough ahead to make them 
“comfortable ;” and yet a moment’s reflection 
will convince us that money will never pur- 
chase “comfort,” only the means of it. A 
man may be “comfortable” without a dollar ; 
but to be so, he must have the right disposi- 
tion, that is, a heart and a head in the right 
place. There are some persons who are lively 
and cheerful, and good-natured, kind, and for- 
bearing in a state of poverty which leans upon 
the toil of to-day for to-night’s supper and the 
morning’s breakfast. Such a disposition would 
exhibit the same loving qualities in a palace, 
or on a throne. . 

Every day we meet with persons who in 
their families are cross, ill-natured, dissatis- 
fied, finding fault with everybody and every- 
thing, whose first greeting in the breakfast- 
room is a complaint, whose conversation se]- 
dom fails to end in an enumeration of difficul- 
ties and hardships, whose last word at night 
is an angry growl. If you can get such per- 
sons to reason on the subject, they will ac- 
knowledge that there is some “ want” at the 
bottom of it: the “ want” of a better house, 
a finer dress, a more handsome equipage, a 
more dutiful child, a more provident husband, 
& more cleanly, or systematic, or domestic 
wife. At one time it is a “ wretched cook” 
which stands between them and the sun; or 
a lazy house-servant, or an impertinent car- 
riage-driver. The “want” of more money 
than Providence has thought proper to bestow, 
will be found to embrace all these things. 
Such persons may feel assured that people who 
can not make themselves really comfortable in any 
one set of ordinary circumstances, would not be so 
under any other. A man who has a canker 
eating out his heart, will carry it with him 
wherever he goes; and if it be a spiritual 
canker whether of envy, habitual discontent, 
unbridled ill-nature, it would go with the 
gold, and rust out all its brightness. What- 
ever & man is to-day with a last dollar, he will 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































be radically, essentially, to-morrow with a 
million, unless the heart is changed. Stop, 
reader,—that is not the whole truth, for the 
whole truth has something of the terrible in it. 
Whatever of an undesirable disposition a man 
has to-day without money, he will have to- 
morrow to an exaggerated extent, unless the 
heart be changed: the miser will become 
more miserly; the drunkard, more drunken ; 
the debauchee, more debauched ; the fretful, 
still more complaining. Hence the striking 
wisdom of the Scripture injunction that all 
our ambition should begin with this: “ Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness;” that is to say, that if you are not com- 
fortable, not happy now, under the circum- 
stances which surround you, and wish to be 
more comfortable, more happy, your first step 
should be to seek a change of heart, of disposi- 
tion, and then the other things will follow— 
without the greater wealth! And having the 
moral comfort, bodily comfort, bodily health 
will follow apace, to the extent of your using 
rational means. Bodily comfort, or health, 
and mental comfort have on one another the 
most powerful reactions; neither can be per- 
fect without the other, at least, approximates 
to it; in short—cultivate health and a good 
heart ; for with these you may be “ comfort- 
able” without a farthing: without them never, 
although you may possess millions ! 
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BARNING A WIFE. 





(There is almost as much common senee as romance {n 
the following sketch, and for that reason our readers will 
pardon us for the infliction of a love story.] 

“ AND so you want to marry my daughter, 
young man?” said farmer Bilkins, looking at 
the young fellow sharply from head to toes. 

Despite his rather indolent, effeminate air, 
which was mainly the result of his education, 
Luke Jordan was a fine-looking fellow, and 
not easily moved from his self-possession; but 
he colored and grew confused beneath that 
sharp, scrutinizing gaze. 

“ Yes, sir; I spoke to Miss Mary last night, 
and she referred me to you.” 

The old man’s face softened. 

“ Molly is a good girl, a very good girl,” he 
said, stroking his chin with a thoughtful air, 
“ and she deserves a good husband. What can 
you do?” 

The young man looked rather blank at this 
abrupt inquiry. 

“If you refer to my abilities to support a 
wife, I can assure you—” 

“I know that you are a rich man, Luke Jor- 
dan, but I take it for granted that you ask my 
girl to marry you, not your property. What 
guarantee can you give me, in case it should 
be swept away, as it is in thousands of instan- 
ces, that you could provide for her a comfortable 
home? You have hands and brains—do you 
know how to use them? What can you do?” 

This was a style of catechism for which 
Luke was quite unprepared, and he stared 
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“I believe you managed to get through col- 
leze—have you any profession ?” 

“No, sir; I thought—” 

‘ Have you any trade ?” 

“No, sir; my father thought that with the 
wealth I should inherit I should not need 
any.” 

“Your father thought like a fool, then. 
He’d much better have given you some hon- 
est occupation and cut you off with a shilling— 
it might have been the making of you. As it 
is, what are you fit for? Here you are, a 
strong, able-bodied young man, twenty-four 
years old, and never earned a dollar in your 
life! You ought to be ashamed of yourself: 
And you want to marry my daughter. Now, 
I’ve given Molly as good advantages for learn- 
ing as any girl in town, and she hasn’t thrown 
"em away; but if she didn’t know how to 
work, she’d be no daughter of mine. If I 
choose, I could keep more than one servant; 
but I don’t, no more than I choose that my 
daughter should be a pale, spiritless creature, 
full of dyspepsia, and all sorts of fine lady 
ailments, instead of the smiling, bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked lass she is. I did say that she 
should not marry a lad that had been cursed 
with a rich father; but she has taken a foolish 
liking for you, and I'll tell you what I'll do: 
go to work, and prove yourself to be a man; 
perfect yourself in some occupation—I don’t 
care what, if it is honest—then come to me, 
and, if the girl is willing, she is yours.” 

As the old man said this ke deliberately rose 
from the settle of the porch and went into the 
house. 


Pretty Mary Bilkins was waiting to see her 
lover down at the garden gate, their usual 
trysting-place. The smiling light faded from 
her eyes as she noticed his sober, discomfited 
look. 

“Father means well,” she said, as Luke told 
her the result of his application, “And I’m 
not sure but he’s about right, for it seems to 
me that every man, rich or poor, ought to have 
some occupation.” 

Then, as she noticed her lover’s grave look, 
she said, softly, — . 

“ Never mind,—I’ll wait for you, Luke.” 

Luke Jordan suddenly disappeared from lis 
accustomed haunts, much to the surprise of his 
gay associates. But wherever he went, he 
carried with him those words which were like 
a tower of strength to his soul: “I'll wait for 
you, Luke.” 

One pleasant, sunshiny morning, late in 

October, as farmer Bilkins was propping up 
the grapevine in his front yard, that threaten- 
ed to break down with the weight of its luxuri- 
ous burden, a neat-looking cart drove up, from 
which Luke Jordan alighted with a quick, elas- 
tic step, quite in contrast with his formerly 
easy, leisurely movements. 
“ Good-morning, Mr. Bilkins. I understood 
that you wanted to buy some butter tubs and 
cider barrels. I think I have some that will 
just suit you.” 





blandly at the questioner without speaking. 
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man, as, Opening the gate, he paused by the 
wagon. 

“ Mine,” replied Luke, with an air of pardon- 
able pride. 

Mr. Bilkins examined them one by one. 

“ They'll do,” he said, coolly, as he set down 
the last of the lot. What will ye take for 
them ?” 

“What I asked you for six months ago to- 
day—your daughter, sir.” 

The roguish twinkle in the old man’s eyes 
broadened into a smile. 

“You've got the right metal in you, after 
all,” he cried. «Come in, lad—come in. I 
shouldn’t wonder if we made a trade after 
all.” 

Nothing loth, Luke obeyed. 

“ Molly !” bawled Mr. Bilkins, thrusting his 
head into the kitchen door. 

Molly tripped out into the entry. The 
round white arms were bared above the elbows 
and bore traces of the flour she had been sift- 
ing. Her dress was a neat gingham, over 
which was tied a blue checked apron; but she 
looked as winning and lovely as she always 
did wherever she was found. 

She blushed and blushed and smiled as she 
saw Luke, and then, turning her eyes upon her 
father, waited dutifully to hear what he had to 
say. 

The old man regarded his daughter for a 
moment with a quizzical look. 

“Moll, this young man—mayhap youv’e 
seen him before—has brought me a lot of tubs 
and barrels, all of his own make—a right good 
article, too. He asks a pretty steep price for 
em, but if you are willing to give it, well and 
good ; and hark ye, my girl, whatever bargain 
you make, your father will ratify.” 

As Mr. Bilkins said this he considerately 
stepped out of the room, and we will follow 
his example. But the kind of bargain the 
young people made can be readily conjectured 
by the speedy wedding that followed. 

Luke Jordan turned his attention to the 
study of medicine, of which profession he be- 
came a useful and influential member; but 
every year, on the anniversary of his marriage, 
he delights his mother-in-law by some speci- 
mens of the handicraft by which he won what 
he declares to be the best and dearest wife in 
the world. 








“Whose make are they ?” asked the old 
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JONES was, or believed he was, near his | 


death ; and, the doctor calling, he held a long 
and earnest conversation with him about his 
chances of life. ‘“ Why, man,” said the physi- 
cian, “ you are likely to die any hour. You 
have been living for the last fifteen years with- 
out a constitution,—lungs gone, liver diseased, 
and all that sort of thing.” “ You don’t mean 
to say,” replied Jones, questicningly, “ that a 
man can live for fifteen years without a consti- 
tution?” “ Yes, I do,” retorted the doctor, 
“and you are an example.” “Then, doctor’— 
and a bright smile illuminated the pallid face 
of the doomed man—‘“ then, doctor, I'll go it 
ten years more on the by-laws.” And he did. 
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HENRY EDWARD MANNING, 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIMATE OF ENGLAND. 
—o-— 

Tue Archbishop evidently possesses a 
cranium of large size, and a temperament 
of fine quality. The expression and cast 
of the countenance awaken thoughts of 
cloistered retirement and much medita- 
tion. The asceticism of the devout 
Romanist broods upon the features. 
How great the depth of the anterior 
region of the brain! and how small the 
occiput! How lofty the region of Ven- 
eration, and how extensive generally the 
moral organs! The neo- 
phyte in Phrenology 
could almost read this 
character. There is Ven- 
eration enough for the 
bigot, and Causality 
enough for the philoso- 
pher. Combativeness is 
apparently well develop- 
ed, and supplies its fervor 
and resolution to the 
maintenance of intellect- 
ual and religious opin- 
ion. 

In social matters the 
Archbishop is somewhat 
wanting. We could not 
conceive him to be influ- 
enced by strong instinct- 
ive affection for friends 
or kindred, but rather to 
exercise a kind and phil- 
anthropic sentiment that _ 
would comprehend the 
circle of humanity. 

The organ of Continu- 
ity is finely developed, 
imparting steadiness of 
thought and concentra- 
tion of purpose. In this 
connection the eye may 





where the first degree was awarded to him in 
the classical department. He was subsequently 
chosen fellow of Merton College, and obtained 
the living of Lavington, in Sussex. In 1860 
he was made Archdeacon of Chichester, which 
office he held until 1851, publishing, in the 
mean time, several volumes of sermons. It was 
here that he suddenly joined the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

In that year the celebrated Gorham decision, 
which left the doctrine of the effect of baptism 
an open question in the Church of England, 
was the subject of a protest from several of 
the clergy and laymen of the Establishment, 
among whom, Manning, Wilberforce (who 
was a fellow-student of Manning), Pusey, and 
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PORTRAIT OF HENRY EDWARD MANNING. 
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England, and there engaged in the official 
services of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
was made provost of the chapter of West- 
minster. He founded a congregation of secular 
priests, called the Oblates of St. Charles, 
modeled after the rules of the Order of St. 
Charles Borromeo. They have now, we believe, : 
two missions in London—one at St. Mary’s of 
the Angels, Bayswater, and the other at West- 
_Iinster. Cardinal Wiseman died on the 15th 
of February, 1865, and Dr. Manning was then 
elevated to the archiepiscopal dignity by the 
Pope. The selection was almost as great a 
matter of astonishment to the Romanists them- 
selves as to the Protestant clergy of England. 
The former were surprised that three of the 
highest dignitaries of their 
Church, Dr. Clifford, Bishop 
of Clifton, Dr. Grant, Bishop 
of Southwark, and Dr. Er- 
rington, coadjutor of Cardi- 
nal Wiseman, should have 
been overlooked, while the 
latter saw one who had 
been brought up in their 
own colleges raised to the 
position of the highest dig- 
nity in the Roman Church 
in England, and using their 
Own weapons in another 
cause. 
The published works of 
- Archbishop Manning show, 
even in their simple titles, a 
large share of the workings 
of the faculty of religious 
faith and devotion. He 
shows, too, the talent of an 
able reasoner. His works 
issued before his secession 
from the Church of England 
are, “The Rule of Faith—a 
Sermon” (1888); “ Holy Bap- 
tism” (1848); “ On the Unity 
of the Church” (1845); 
“Thoughts for Those that 
Mourn” (1850), and in the 
same year four volumes of 
Sermons. Since 1851 he has 
published the following, all 
in favor of Catholicism: 
“The Crown of Faith ;” 
“ Temporal Sovereignty of 
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be referred to as express- 
ing an unwavering intensity. 

In the finely chiseled and delicate 
features—a delicacy approaching sharp- 
ness—we find an excellent illustration 
of the mental temperament. He must 
be a close, earnest thinker, a devoted, 
nay, ultra, churchman, sharp and appre- 
ciative of whatsoever concerns the “ finer 
feelings,” highly esthetical in his tastes, 
and disposed to ecclesiastical polemics. 


Archbishop Manning was born about the’ 


year 1812. He received his scientific education 
at Harrow, and at Baliol College, Oxford, 








others of the extreme High Church party were 
prominent. In this protest it was said, “ that un- 
less the decision was formally refuted, it would 
be of binding force upon the whole English 
Church; and its signers wished to free that 
which they considered the Church of Christ 
from submission to a doctrinal decision given 
by the Crown.” The clergy generally acqui- 
esced in the decision, but Dr. Manning at 
once, with others, retired from the Church, 
giving up, at the same time, his living. 

For a while he lived in strict seclusion; and 
in the year 1851 was received into the Roman 
Catholic Church. He visited Rome, where he 
resided for some time. He then returned to 





the Popes ;” “ Discourses on 
Ecclesiastical Subjects ;” “ England and Christ- 
endom ;”’ “Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost ;” “ Love of Jesus to Penitents ;” “ Cen- 
tenary of St. Peter;”’ “Certainty of Divine 
Faith ;’ “The Church, the Spirit, and the 
Word ;” “ Confidence in God ;” “ Devotion of 
St. Charles ;” “ Glory of St. Vincent de Paul ;” 
“ The Good Shepherd ;” “ Occisi et Coronati ;” 
“ Office of the Holy Ghost, under the Gospel ;” 
“ Omnia pro Christe ;” “ St. Peter's Pence ;” 
“Unity in Diversity the Perfection of the 
Church.” Besides these original works, he 
has edited, “St. Catharine of Genoa on Pur- 
gatory ;” “ Pictures of Christian Heroism ;” 
“ Flowers of St. Francis;” and “ Life of the 
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Cure d’Ars.” One of his latest works, pub- 
lished in March, 1868, relates to the ecclesias- 


tical state of Ireland, but is generally con- | 
| neiglibor to a great deal of trouble. 


demned by the English Protestant press as 


illogical in its treatment of the subject, and | 


quite unsatisfactory as the basis of a permanent 
settlement of the religious difficulties of that 
country. 


Archbishop Manning is admitted to be the | 


greatest intellectual power of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England at the present 
day, and his influence is very great. 
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THE ANGEL GUIDE. 
BY MRS. L. C. HOLLOWAY. 


Ix the quiet hush of midnight, 
While the stars burned far and dim, 
And the busy household music 
Hushed its many-chorded hymn— 
In the heart of a great city, 
Far from home and dearest friends, 
Lay a stranger, sleeping.calmly, 
While above an angel bends. 


Hush! can‘st hear the angel whisper 
Of the path that man must tread 
Over mountains bleak and lonely, 
Under storm-clouds dark and dread? 
Holding still in heart and nature 
One true purpose deep and strong, 
Just to triumph over evil, 
And in spirit shun the wrong? 


Nearer comes the strife and nearer, 
Higher flights and depths more deep 
Open to the troubled sleeper, 
Till he wakens from his sleep, 
And with Weary, troubled feeling 
Turns his head, and there in sight 
Is his nature's better angel, 
Radiant in a halo bright. 
There is nanght of human semblance 
Save his glory-lighted face, 
And he wonders at the vision 
Coming in so strange a place ; 
And he questions, asking slowly 
Of the name she bore on earth, 
Of her station and condition, 
And the land that gave her birth, 


And she answers him as plainly 
As his mortal brain and will 

Can be molded to receive her 
Words so faint and faltering still. 

But though waking vision sees her 
Fading dimly out of sight, 

Still she lingers in his memory, 
Angel fair of love and light. 
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HOW TO BE MISERABLE. 


Srr by the window and look over the way to 
your neighbor's excellent mansion, which he 
has recently built and paid for, and fitted 
out. 

“ Oh, that I were a rich man!” 

Get angry with your neighbor, and think 
you have not a friend in the world. Shed a 
tear or two, and take a walk in the burial- 
ground, continually saying to yourself: 

“ When shall I be buried here ?” 

Sign a note for a friend, and never forget 
your kindness, and every hour in the day whis- 
per to yourself—* I wonder if he will ever pay 
that note ?” 
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Think everybody means to cheat you. 
Closely examine every bill you take, and doubt 
its being genuine until you have put your 
Put confi- 
dence in nobody, and believe every man you 
trade with to be a rogue. j 

Never accommodate, if you can possibly help 
it. 

Never visit the sick or afflicted, and neyer 
give a farthing to assist the poor. 

Buy as cheap as you can and screw down to 
the lowest mill. Grind the faces and hearts of 


| the unfortunate. 


Brood over your misfortunes, your lack of 


| talents, and believe that at no distant day you 
| will come to want. 


Let the work-house be 
ever in your mind, with all the horrors of dis- 
tress and poverty. 

Follow these receipts strictly, and you will 
be miserable to your heart’s content—if we may 
so speak—sick at heart, and at variance with 
the world. Nothing will cheer or encourage 
you, nothing will throw a gleam of sunshine or 
a ray of warmth into your heart. 


On Eth 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of mau.—Spurzkeim, 





nology. 





NOTES ON THE INHABITANTS OF 
BRAZIL. 


BY C. FRED. HARTT. 


WHEN a man says “I am an American,” he 
has indicated to us his nationality in a political 
sense, but he has given us no clew as to his 
place in the great family of man considered 


- from a natural-history point of view. He may 


have descended from Teutonic or Semitic 
parents, or he may be ‘of a mixed stock. The 
United States are peopled by representatives 
of almost every race on earth. Each race, 
where it preserves its blood pure in descent, 
perpetuates to a greater or less degree its race 
characters. Thus in America we have the 
Indian, Negro, German, Irish, English, and 
other elements distinctly marked in our popu- 
lation. But with time, mixtures of blood of a 
very complicated nature are taking place, and 
these result in the production of a mixed race 
of men, which, growing up under peculiar 
political, social, and religious influences, have 
taken on peculiar national characteristics, and 
these vary with the conditions which have 
tended toward their development, and are 
visible in the whole make of the man, physic- 
ally, mentally,morally. Thus speaking broadly, 
we have the Southern and the Yankee. Not- 
withstanding the heterogeneity of the race- 
elements in our population, there is a national 
tout ensemble which distinguishes the American 
from the German or the Italian. 

Brazil bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
United States in the mixture of blood visible 
in its inhabitants. When-Cabral discovered 
the land of the “True Cross,” he found it 
peopled by savage Indians belonging to several 
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different and well-marked tribes. On the coast 
he found the Tupis, a powerful nation which 
long ago had come from the south, driving 
before it the Botocudo Indians, who dispersed 
themselves before the invaders, taking refuge 
in the forests and mountain fastnesses. 

Under the influence of the Jesuits, the most 
of the coast tribes and those on the Amazonas 
became converted to Christianity, and, instead 
of disappearing altogether as the Indians of 
the east coast of North America have done, 
have continued in existence, adopting the cus- 
toms and creed of their European conquerors, 
while they have become mixed with their 
blood. The Botocudo tribe, however, had 
resisted almost entirely the influence of civili- 
zation, and, persecuted by the white settlers, 
had rapidly decayed, so that ere long it must 
go out of existence. The white settlers of 
Brazil are for the most part of Portuguese 
descent, though there are German, Dutch, and 
American colonists. Slavery has introduced 
another and very important element into the 
population of the country. The fusion of all 
these diverse elements, particularly of the 
Portuguese, Negro, and Indian, has produced a 
nation with very marked characteristics, but 
these vary locally; the inhabitants of Para, 
Pernambuco, Minas Geraes, Rio, and San Paulo 
differ markedly from one another, just as the 
inhabitants of different parts of the United 
States differ. 

The whites, descendants of the Portuguese, 
preserve the general features and characters of 
their ancestors. They are short of stature, 
rather slimly built, dark or sallow skinned, 
black-eyed, and with black hair and whiskers. 
The forehead is rather low. The men are 
usually thin-featured and lean, but muscular 
and tough, and, on the whole, are good-look- 
ing. The women are, as a general thing, much 
inferior in good looks to the Spanish, though 
of much the same type. In their girlhood 
some are extraordinarily beautiful, their beauty 
consisting principally in their long oval face, 
delicate nose, black, languishing eyes, small 
mouth, and luxuriant black hair; but their 
beauty is fugitive, and they grow rapidly old, 
tending very frequently to excessive embon- 
point in middle age. 

As children, the Brazilians are very bright,» 
intelligent, and quick, making excellent schol- 
ars, but noted, however, rather for quickness 
than for depth. Brazil has a school system 
well-nigh as perfect as that of New England, 
and every one learns to read, write, and 
keep accounts. It is well known that in Brazil, 
as in other tropical countries, the children 
mature very early, so that one misses in Brazil 
the big immature boys and girls of North 
America. 

Except in the cities, and especially among 
the educated, there is nothing which corre- 
sponds to the English and American home- 


| circle, with all its attendant advantages for 


culture. The education of the girl is con- 
fined to the merest rudimentary acquaintance 
with the Portuguese and French: literature, 
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and the accomplishments of music and danc- 
ing end with her leaving the college or 
nunnery, or with her marriage, and thence- 
forth she is, in most parts of the country, shut 
up within her house, never going out alone, 
and mingling with society only at the ball or 
the festa. In the large cities, where French 
manners prevail, the ladies may be seen at the 
table or in the parlor with their families. In 
the country, the fazendeiro receives and enter- 
tains a guest, and one may spend a month in a 
fazenda without being introduced to the lady 
of the house or her daughters, and without 
seeing them at all except at the chapel. Thus 
secluded from every-day society and surround- 
ed by servants, the ladies of the fazenda lead 
an aimless and inert life, one which, from its 
inactivity, tells on them physically as well as 
morally. Music, French novels, and gossip are 
their recreations, and they are sentimental and 
wholly void of the energy and stability of 
character of the American or English woman. 
The want of education and the seclusion of 
the Brazilian woman unfit her for the proper 
training of her children, who grow up in the 
society of the young slaves and really receive 
their first education through them. The 
mothers are the making of a nation. Brazil 
needs a good system of female education, and 
a placing of woman on her proper level as an 
intellectual companion to man, before she can 
come up to the same intellectual and moral 
standard with other civilized nations. 


There are many collegiate institutions in 
Brazil, as at Rio, Bahia, Pernambuco, and 
elsewhere, some of which are well endowed 
and have large staffs of professors; but there 
being no demand for a liberal, generous culture, 
these institutions fall far below the rank of the 
high schools of the United States, and their 
graduates are scarcely fitted to enter one of 
our colleges. There is a great ambition among 
the wealthier Brazilians to educate their sons 
for a professional life, and especially for the 
bar, and the country is flooded with young 
lawyers, candidates for political honors. One 
is astounded at the number of youthful doctors 
of law and judges he meets with. The 
Brazilians are a very polite and courteous 
people, and very fond of complimentary speech- 
making and discussions. They cultivate a 
neat and florid style, and write well, though 
with little depth. An American is much 
struck with the readiness, fluency, graceful 
diction, and animated delivery of the Brazilian 
orator, and nothing could excel in delicate 
compliment, roundness, and turning of sen- 
tences, or warmth of style an after-dinner 
speech. Evenings are spent among Brazilian 
gentlemen in conversation which is most likely 
to turn upon politics, and then becomes ex- 
ceedingly animated. The Brazilian is par- 
ticularly easy, fluent, and polished in conver- 
sation, and is more given to discussion than 
we are, They are very apt at acquiring 
foreign languages, and a speaking acquaintance 
with several is not uncommon. Music is 
much cultivated in Brazil, and there are prob- 





ably more gentlemen in a hundred in Brazil 
who play on some musical instrument than 
with us. The piano, guitar, and flute are the 
favorite instruments. The music most admired 
is the Italian, Portuguese, and French. One 
need not feel surprised at hearing Ah che la 
morte! nicely performed on the flute every- 
where. There is a peculiarity about the 
Brazilian national music which it is very diffi- 
cult to describe. It is monotonous and melan- 
choly, and there is a great fondness for a 


A BOTOCUDO—FRONT VIEW. 


singular mode of beating time, a rest following 
in the first beat in the measure or a part of it. 
One observes the same peculiarity in the 
Spanish music of the West Indies and South 
America. The music of the lower people is 
very plaintive, sentimental, and monotonous— 
the expression of a life devoid of vigorous cul- 
ture, of a morality and religion dimly appre- 
ciated and worshiped as an idea. 

Nominally, the religion of Brazil is the 
“Roman Catholic; but the influence of Dumas 
and Paul de Kock, e¢ hoc omne genus, has had 
a terrible effect. The ruined churches every- 
where tell of religious decay; the profligacy 
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A BOTOCUDO—SIDE VIEW. 


and immorality of the priesthood, and the open 
expression of infidel views, present a sad 
picture. The Virgin receives an outward 
worship, but it is not the homage of the heart. 
Is it then to be wondered at that, in a country 
where the religious teachers are, as a class, 
men of immoral lives, purity and truth, though 
worshiped in song, should fail to be exempli- 
fied in the lives of, the people ? . 

In business, the Brazilian is sharp and un- 
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scrupulous. Let me give an instance to illus- 
trate his mode of dealing. I had been kindly 
treated in the Province of Minas Geraes by a 
young mulatto merchant, who had given me a 
free passage with him in his canoe down the 
river Tequitinhonha. Money ran low. It 
was impossible to draw any, so there was no 
resource other than that of selling a part of my 
baggage. I had a good hammock, new and 
unused, for which I had given eight milreis 
on the coast, where they were very cheap. 
So I produced it and offered it to the merchant 
for what I originally gave for it. It was no 
use—he would give no more than half that 
sum. It was used and worn, etc., etc. At the 
last moment I parted with it for the price. 
The merchant rolled it up and put it one side. 
Presently there came in a friend. The mer- 
chant unrolled the hammock and displayed it 
with the same words of commendation I had 
used, and said it had cost eight milreis, but he 
would sell it for nine, and that in my presence. 


As a planter, the Brazilian is noted for his 
hospitality, courtesy, and pride. Nothing can 
exceed him in the kindness with which he 
receives and entertains a traveler. A letter of 
introduction from a friend obtains for one im- 
mediately the freedom of the fazenda; but 
many a time, when weary and travel-worn I 
have descried the roof of a planter’s house at 
night-fall, my request for’ shelter has been 
granted, my mules have been taken care of, 
and, overwhelmed with a thousand attentions 
and kindnesses, my departure, intended for 
the morrow, has been delayed for a week. 
Traveling in Minas, I have time after time put 
up at a poor farmer’s house, been fed and 
lodged, and on the morrow have only been 
charged a few pennies for the corn for the 
mules and the milk for our coffee. Once, at 
Minas Novas, my mule broke down, and, in 
addition, I was seriously ill. A gentleman, a 
stranger, meeting me on the road to Chapada, 
lent me a mule, took me to his house, and his 
mother, brother, and himself nursed me through 
a violent attack of fever and delirium. They 
had only the faintest idea of who I was or 
what was my mission, and when I came to 
leave they refused the slightest remuneration. 

The manners and customs of the people are 
Europeanized, dress, etc., being as in Portu- 
gal, except in the interior, where, among the 
lower classes, the national mode of life still 
lingers. 

The negro population consists of freemen 
and slaves. Among these last are representa- 
tives of very many African races, who, of 
course, preserve the national characteristics. 
The finest, as well as most independent-spirited 
are the Mina negroes, who are tall, very 
muscularly built, and more rebellious than the 
other negroes. A great number of the slaves 
are African born and are tattooed. There isno 
finer field for the study of the negro, from an 
anthropological point of view, than in the 
cities of Rio and Bahia. At Rio one may hear 
spoken under his hotel window within one 
hour a dozen African tongues. 
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Prof. Agassiz has collected a very large 
number of full-length photographs of naked 
African-born negroes at Rio and elsewhere, 
and we may hope that one day he may pub- 
lish them, with the results of his ethnological 
studies in extenso. There is a marked contrast 
between the muscular, plump, and glossy 
negro form and the thin, sallow, wiry descend- 
ant of the Portuguese in Brazil. The negro is 
at home in the hot Brazilian climate, and 
stretches himself at noon-day in the sun on the 
sidewalk to sleep; but the white is degenerat- 
ing in every way. 

The Brazilian negro is the same laughing, 
happy being he is in the Southern States; he 
is docile and submissive, but active only when 
spurred to work by a master or by necessity. 
He is fond of music, but of a different class 
from that which pleases the North American 
ear, less lively, more monotonous, and more 
dreamy. He is superstitious, believes in the 
“bad eye,” in charms, and is a devout 
worshiper of the Virgin. Generally, he is very 
trustworthy and honest. You might dispatch 
the first negro you met in Rio for the change 
of a dollar and feel quite sure of its return. 
The slaves are, as a general thing, well treated, 
but they receive no education, and are a most 
debased and unintellectual class. The free 
negro is on terms of equality with the white, 
politically and socially. I have met at the 
table of a wealthy planter a negro as black as 
a coal, who received the same attentions and 
same hospitality as the white guests. I have 
known many educated men, lawyers and phy- 
sicians, government officials, who were not 
only perfect gentlemen, but whose intellectual 
attainments were such as would command the 
highest respect. 


The mulattoes are, as a general thing, a fine- 
looking class, physically; the women among 
them are noted for their handsome faces and 
well-molded but voluptuous forms and loose 
morals. The men are effeminate, lazy, and 
unreliable. 

The civilized Indians along the coast are 
short “in stature, of heavy build, and with a 
dark swarthy skin. Their faces are round, 
with rather prominent cheek-bones, their 
beards are scanty, and their hair coarse, black, 
and straight. They are noted for their indo- 
lence, fondness for their superstitions, their lack 
of honesty and truthfulness, and their quick, 
revengeful spirit. They are much mixed with 
the whites and negroes. 

Between Rio and Pernambuco, the principal 
tribe of savage Indians is the Botocudo tribe, 
which now occupies the forest belt in the 
provinces of Espirito Santo and Bahia, a tribe 
of which Von Tschudi and Prince Max. Zu 
Neu Wied have given very elaborate descrip- 
tions. These Indians differ very remarkably 
from the civilized tribes physically as well as 
in their language. They are somewhat taller 
and more lightly built, the legs being very 
slim in proportion to the body, the color of 
their skin yellowish and light, not swarthy ; 
the hair black and coarse, and the features 
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more regular and less Indian-like than among 
the other aboriginal tribes. Among the many 
individuals I saw while there, I observed 
a remarkable variety in the shape of the 
features. They go naked, live on fruits 
and the chase, using very long arrows which 
they shoot from a heavy bow. The men pull 
out their scanty beards, cut their hair very 
close and shave it away all round for a finger’s 
breadth or more. They pierce the ear-flap and 
insert in the hole a plug of wood sometimes 
three inches in diameter. The women, in 
addition, pierce the lower lip, in which they 
wear a similar plug. They are a warlike 
tribe, in constant feuds with one another, and 
are undoubtedly cannibals. 


THOMAS H. STOCETON, D.D. 
engine 
OBITUARY. 

Tuts eminent Methodist minister died at 
Philadelphia, Wednesday, October 7th. Being 
widely known as an able divine, a charming 
poet, an elegant religious writer, and having 
for many years officiated as chaplain of either 
the national Senate or House of Representatives, 
his death claims much more than ordinary at- 
tention from the public. 

He was born at Mount Holly, N. J., June 4, 
1808. He received a plain education, and at 
the age of sixteen began authorship by publish- 
ing a brief poem in a Philadelphia newspaper. 
Thenceforth he made frequent contributions to 
various periodicals, furnishing essays, tales, 
poems, criticisms, and a variety of produc- 
tions. 

At the age of eighteen he lost his admirable 
mother, and about the same time he formally 
united with the M. E. Church. The following 
year he became a student of medicine, attend- 
ing lectures in Jefferson College, Philadelphia. 

In 1829 he became a preacher. He had pre- 
viously made various efforts in other directions 
—medicine, from the practice of which he 
shrank ; type-setting, newspaper-writing, and 
editing. At last, upon the suggestion of Dr. 
Dunn, a minister of the Associate Methodists 
(afterward Methodist Protestants), he com- 
menced preaching. He preached his first ser- 
mon at an unoccupied country-seat near Phila- 
delphia, May 31, 1829. He afterward traveled 
several large circuits on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. In 1880 he was in Baltimore; but 
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in the following year, on account of ill health, 
he was missionary at large, traveling North 
and West. 

In 1832 he returned to Maryland, and was 
nominated for the chaplaincy of the U. 8. Sen- 
ate. Next year he was stationed at George- 
town, D. C., and was elected chaplain of the 
House of Representatives. Not being re-elected 
in 1835, he engaged in writing a poem, “ Faith 
and Sight.” In the winter he was re-elected to 
the chaplaincy. In 1836 he had charge of St. 
John’s Church, Baltimore. In 1837 he finish- 
ed compiling the Church hymn-book; for 
which service, by the way, the Church after- 
ward displayed marked ingratitude. 

He was still in Baltimore in 1838, when he 
wrote the poem on the Duel of Graves and 
Cilley; but he soon afterward removed to 
Philadelphia, where he continued for the next 
nine years, engaged with successful zeal in re- 
ligious labors of various kinds. From 1847 to 
1850 he resided in Cincinnati, in charge of the 
Sixth Street M. P. Church. While there he 
declined the presidency of Miami University, 
to which he had been unanimously elected. 
From 1850 to 1856 he was again in Baltimore, 
chiefly at St. John’s. In 1856 he returned to 
Philadelphia, where he preached regularly for 
the Church of tke New Testament, except 
when absent at Washington, serving as chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives. 

All of these labors, incessant as they have 
been, he prosecuted under the depressing cir- 
cumstances of ill health, for he was a con- 
sumptive from his youth. Yet his industry 
never failed and his courage never seemed to 
waver. 

His writings are many, and his pulpit labors 
have been great and extended. There are very 
few persons in America who have not either 
heard his eloquence or of his power as an 
orator. 

He edited several periodicals, and published 
an edition of the New Testament in paragraph 
form. The following works also are from his 
pen: “Floating Flowers from a Hidden 
Brook ;” “ The Bible Alliance ;” “ Sermons for 
the People;” “ The Blessing ;” “ Stand up for Je- 
sus ;” “ Poems, with Autobiographies and other 
Notes ;” and “The Peerless Magnificence of the 
Word of God.” 

His volume of “ Sermons for the People” has 
passed through several editions, and has been 
widely circulated. 

Dr. Stockton possessed an exeeedingly fine- 
grained organization, with a temperament elas- 
tic, active, and vivacious. He had a strong 
appreciation of the true, the beautiful, and the 
harmonious. Much as he owed to nature for 
the gifts bestowed on him, the greater part of his 
acknowledged ability and mental power was 
due to careful culture. We may confidently 
say, too, that the science we advocate contrib- 
uted in no little degree to Dr. Stockton’s men- 
tal development and prominence, as he for 
many years took a warm interest in phrenolog- 
ical matters, both theoretically and practi- 
cally. 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hupes inflaite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, bat solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what uo more might close.—Mrsa. Hemans. 





NIGHT. 


“* In her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learned the language of another world."’— Byron, 


*T1s night, and o’er the silent world 
The shadows slowly fall, 

As though the darkness had unfurled 
Its canopy o’er all. 


The flery day-god’s golden light 
No more on earth is shed ; 

But by the stars serene and bright, 
We know he is not dead. 

And when a few brief hours are o'er, 
The stars will cease their light; 

The morning sun will beam once more, 
And hide them from our sight. 


*Tis thus when sorrow’s night appears, 
And joy’s bright sun seems set ; 

To Heaven we look, and stay our fears— 
We know J? liveth yet. 


Then though thy path be dark as night, 
And hope be almost gone, 

Let faith in that fair land of light 
Sustain thy spirit on,— 


Till in that home of heavenly rest 
Beyond the viewless shore, 
Thy soul shall dwell with seraphs blest, 
There dwell for evermore. 
DELTA KAPPA PHI. 
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MIRACULOUS HEALING. 
A SENSATION IN PARIS. 


From the London Star we extract a brief ac- 
count of a Zouave in Paris, whose gifts of 
healing aroused a wide-spread sensation. His 
performances remind us of the redoubtable Dr. 
Newton, whose fame, doubtless, has reached 
the ears of our readers. 

The Star says, in the words of its corre- 
spondent : 

“ The great novelty of the day, and the sub- 
ject of all conversation, is the miraculous gift 
of healing possessed by a Zouave of the name 
of Jacob, who, by the mere exercise of his will, 
performs daily the most extraordinary cures 
on paralyzed persons who for years have been 
unable to move without assistance. The 
Zouave receives no payment for the boon he 
confers ; he is perfectly unassuming in manner, 
and does not attempt to explain by what means 
he accomplishes the cures he undoubtedly ef- 
fects. His regiment is quartered at Versailles, 
but in consequence of the difficulty the poor 
experienced in reaching the only portion of 
the barrack in which he was allowed to re- 
ceive his patients, the Count de Chateauvillaid, 
himself a paralytic, offered him the use of sey- 
eral rooms in his hotel, where Zouave Jacob 
daily administers relief to thousands who flock 
from all parts. The Count publishes in Za 
Petite Presse a plain statement of his own ex- 
perience in the efficacy of Jacob’s influence. 
He drove in his carriage, accompanied by his 





wife, to the manufactory of M. Du Noyet, 
where Jacob was engaged with several poor 
and disabled patients. The Count, who had 
been paralyzed for years, was supported by his 
footman and a workman, who obligingly lent 
him his arm from his carriage to the salle, 
where he was allowed to take a place in the 
circle of the sick surrounding Jacob. 

“ Persons were being transported on litters 
or carried in men’s arms to his presence, many 
being so utterly helpless as to be unable to sit 
upright, and only able to support themselves 
by leaning against each other. As soon as the 
room was full, Jacob entered and said, ‘ Let no 
one speak until I question him, or I shall go 
away. Perfect silence.ensued. The Zouave 
then went from one sick person to another, 
telling each exactly the disease from which he 
or she was suffering. Theh to the paralytics 
he simply said, ‘ Rise. The Count, being of 
the number, arose, and that without the slight- 
est difficulty. In about twenty minutes Jacob 
dismissed the crowd. M. de Chateauvillaid 
walked to his carriage without the slightest 
difficulty ; and when his wife wished to express 
her gratitude to Jacob, he replied that he had 
no time to listen, for he had other patients to 
attend to. Medical men are themselves taken 
by surprise, but the facts are not contradicted.” 


In a later letter the same writer says: 

“The ‘ Zouave Guérisseur’ is decidedly the 
lion of the day. The importance attached by 
the public, as well as by the press, to the soi- 
disant cures operated by this private, affords a 
striking indication of the temper of the public 
appetite in this country toward supernatural 
agency. France is a Catholic nation, and can 
not do without miracles. To many, the feats ac- 
complished by the said Zouave appear as a de- 
lusive farce and extravagancy of superstition ; 
but to many more, I am assured, it is a serious, 
all-absorbing faith. Scores of people in Paris, 
as well as Versailles, are actually made crazy 
by the miracles operated by Monsieur Le 
Zouave. He hascreated the greatest curiosity, 
and hundreds of men and women of character 
and ability now seek opportunities to witness 
and investigate the phenomena produced by 
Jacob, le Zouave. 

“Tf this Jacob is a mere impostor, which 
many persons broadly assert, it is nevertheless 
confessed by careful and candid investigators 
that he is most successful in concealing his 
imposture. The fact is that Jacob, disdaining 
the former manifestations of spiritualism, 
which merely consisted in rocking, lifting, rap- 
ping, or tipping, has had the good sense to 
turn his mind toward things of ordinary and 
tangible utility. He does not pretend to intro- 
duce you to Socrates and Solomon, to put you 
in communication with Voltaire or Alfred de 
Musset, and offer to describe to you the scenery 
of the planet Jupiter or the star Aldebaran; 
but he, more practical and matter-of-fact, un- 
dertakes to rid you of rheumatism, gout, 
amaurosis, palsy, etc. For startling effects, the 
phenomena which he produces are worthy of 
the age of Michael Scott.” 
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No human being possesses the power of 
“healing,” nor of creation. These powers 
belong alone to God and to nature. The “ ef- 
fects” produced by the Zouave simply show 
the power of mind over matter, and what can 
be done by Farrn. There are thousands of 
bed-ridden invalids whose minds are diseased 
—who have been disappointed in the affections, 
in the attainment of fame or fortune — who 
take to their beds and remain there days, weeks, 
months, and even years! We have met several 
cases of “ love-sickness,” in which the parties 
fancied themselves unable to stand or sit. 
Physicians were consulted, medicines prescrib- 
ed, and all to no purpose. Nothing but set- 
ting the bed on fire would start the “ poor 
patient” into anything like energetic action. 
A lady had been ill and a-bed for more than 
two years—nothing seemed to relieve her—her 
case was pronounced singular and hopeless. 
One day her little four-year-old boy fell into a 
deep well, and the almost distracted woman 
sprang from the bed, descended by the rope 
into the well, and saved her child and herself. 
She had become bed-ridden from long confine- 
ment, and nobody supposed her able to sit up 
or dress herself She was started out of the rut 
by the screaming child, and soon recovered. 
Men and women sometimes “ hug their aches 
and pains” as though they were afraid to let them 
go. They are sad, gloomy, desponding, hope- 
less, faithless, dejected. All the drugs in the 
world could do them no good. Give them a 
warm bath, a good sweat, something to eat, a 
horse-back ride, or gymnastic exercises, and 
they would soon come up out of the slough of 
despond, and begin to recuperate. 

The Zouave Jew Jacob performed no mir- 
acle. He simply induced a belief, on the part 
of his followers, that he could will away their 
diseases. But only ignorant or superstitious 
persons would ascribe to him supernatural 
powers. The effects produced-—whatever they 
were—were mental or psychical, and may be 
produced as well by one as another. Of course 
the Zouave would not explain by what means 
such effects were produced. He may have 
read our Library of Mesmerism and Psychol- 
ogy, and have thence learned “how to do 
it.” 

When a withered limb shall be restored— 
when the dead shall be brought to life—it may 
do to talk about miracles. But we beg the 
public not to run after French Zouaves, quack 
doctors, and the rest, with the hope of seeing 
miracles performed. 

The sick may be best putin the way of re- 
covery by the simple agencies of nature—good 
food, pure water, fresh air, exercise, and sleep. 
The power of prayer, hope, and faith is vastly 
more potent to cure than all the Zouaves and 
all the drugs in the universe. 
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HENCEFORTH be mine a life of action and 
reality. This alone is life,— 
“Life that shall send 


A challenge to its end, 
And when it comes, say, Welcome, friend !”’ 





—— 
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“Ir | migtit give a ehort hint te au impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to ventare upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him prociatm war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If be tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron bands of the law ; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let bim expect martyrdom en both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this la the course I take 
myself," —De Foe, 
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RETROSPECTION,. 
enlis 

Tr can not seem amiss, now that we are 
about closing the file of our Journat for | 
1868, to briefly review the year’s work. 
It affords an earnest and industrious soul 
no little satisfaction to glance a brief | 
space backward over his track, and note 
here and there some meritorious accom- 





plishment—some work performed with 
good intent and with happy results to | 
himself and his neighbor. He is en- | 
couraged and inspired for further effort ; 
he gathers sunshine and cheerfulness 
from the past to animate his hopes for 
the future. Even though he halted on 
his way weary, faltering, and sometimes | 
depressed, the pleasant retrospect infuses 
a new life,a revived vigor, a reassured 
mind into his being, and he briskly 
resumes his intermitted task. So we | 
would scan our year’s march, trusting 
that the labor of a twelvemonth has not | 
been in vain, but that here and there 
may be seen some healthy growth, some | 
evident token that the seed we have 
scattered has not fallen altogether on | 
“stony ground,” or where there was no | 
“depth of earth.” 

If assurance were needed to persevere 
in the line which we have freely chosen, | 
and in which truth and duty encourage 
us to work and to battle, we can find 
much in the very favorable attitude of | 
the American and foreign press toward 
us. During the year we have received 
more attention, and more commendatory 
attention, from the “ knights of the quill,” 
those exponents and wielders of public 
sentiment, than it was our experience in 
former years to receive. Newspapers and 
periodicals, religious and secular of every 
class, appear to vie with one another 
in their expressions of approval and 
courtesy. There have been a few attacks 





| Mind. 





upon our science, but their isolation and 
lack of candor wrought their own refu- 
tation. Very lately one of the leading 
religious newspapers of the country de- 
voted over two long columns to a careful 
consideration of the ethics of Phrenol- 
ogy, as avowed by the Pureno.ocicaL 
Journat. The closing paragraph of the 
article we quote as illustrative of its 
general tone. 

“Phrenology means the Seience of 
Surely Christians should un- 
derstand the functions of the mind—per- 
ception, memory, reflection, comparison, 
conscience, judgment. Christianity pre- 
sented the truth to those who would (1) 
“see,” (2) and “ hear,” (3) and “ under- 
stand,” in order that (4) they might “turn” 


| and (5) be “healed.” Matt. xiii. This is 


the mental process—seeing, hearing, un- 


=) 
derstanding, turning, healing. Strange 


| thas people permit themselves to be in- 


fluenced far more by dreamy sight- 
seeing and grotesque hallucinations than 
by the infallible truth of God. In the 
absence of the knowledge of the Plan of 
Salvation, we commend the close study 


of the science of mind to those who seek 


| after things unrevealed and unforbidden 


by the Almighty, trusting that by the 
time they master that divine science they 
will be ready to begin the study of the 


| Bible.” 


This is as fair a statement and as full 


| an admission as a disciple of Dr. Gall 


could wish ; and, coming as it does from 
a religious publisher of unquestionable 
orthodoxy, it must have no little -weight 


| with impartial readers, 


In educational circles the practical 
bearings of Phrenology have been much 


| discussed, many teachers openly declar- 
| ing their belief in its principles, and tes- 


tifying to the good results obtained by 
its application in the school-room. An 
address delivered by Mr. Chamberlin, be- 
fore the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which the reader will find on an- 
other page of the present number, con- 
veys an adequate idea of the progress 
of our science in relation to the training 
of the young. 

In the department of Biography—in 
which the PurEenotocica, JourNAL 
excels all other periodicals of the day— 
we have published during the year 
upward of one hundred and twenty-five 
mer. and women of distinction, represent- 





ing nearly every sphere which human 
activity has rendered conspicuous. The 
statesman, the scholar, the educator, the 
divine, the merchant, the projector, the 
mechanician, the -poet, the musician, the 
politician, the traveler, the sovereign, the 
man honored for his philanthropy, and 
the wretch despised for his crimes, are 
accorded places in the long catalogue. 
Even Afriva is explored for her contribu- 
tion to these personal histories, and the 
strange, eventful career of Theodore, 
king of the Abyssinians, is spread before 
the reader. The Journat enacts the 
part ofa leveler—all class distinctions dis- 
appear under its trenchant polity. The 
American, the Englishman, the French- 
man, the German, the Turk, the China- 
man, the Negro, the king, the emperor, 
the subject, and the slave find equal 
admission to its columns. Aristocrat 
and plebeian receive no differential, con- 
sideration there. Its platform is a 
broad democratic one— indeed, a radi- 
cally democratic one, measured by no 
party standard promulgated at Char- 
leston, Chicago, New York, or else- 
where. Human nature, whatsoever the 
shape in which it may appear, ethnologi- 
cally or socially, has only to command 
attention and it will havea hearing. Our 
democracy includes all mankind. Our 
departments of Ethnology, Sociology, 
and Physiology have presented a good 
variety of matter, humorous, entertaining 
and didactic, while the graver spheres of 
Religion and Psychology have been 
amply furnished with the choicest and 
soundest thought which we were able to 
provide. 

The number of illustrations, including 
the portraits which accompany the 
sketches of character and biography, is 
nearly two hundred! Many of these 
were procured -at considerable cost, par- 
ticularly those groups, and others, oc- 
cupying full pages. We have published 
single illustrations, the mere cost of en- 
graving which on the wood was twenty- 
five, thirty, and even thirty-five dollars. 
Such portraits as Rev. Dr. Deems, Mr. 
Peter Cooper, Mr. Macy, in the February 
number—Mr. Reed, the phonographer, in 
the March number,—Adelina Patti and 
Mr. Griffith, in the April number, are 
rated at such figures. From’ this state- 
ment some idea may be gathered of the 
expense of conducting a work like the 
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Pusrenoioeicat Journat. If the illus- 
trations alone require an outlay of more 
than two thousand dollars, how shall we 
estimate the cost of preparing the matter 
for the printer, the paper, printing, bind- 
ing, and forwarding? Well, no matter 
—the work goes on, Four hundred and 
eighty quarto-sized pages, equivalent to 
nine hundred and sixty pages octavo—the 
usual magazine size—replete with good 
reading, are furnished annually to our 
subscribers. Certainly they must be sat- 
isfied. They get the worth of their 
money almost in paper alone, to say 
nothing of the print. They are satisfied, 
and inundate us with thankful letters, 
expressive of their gratitude and satisfac- 
tion. We thank them, praise God, and 
take courage. 

It must not be expected that this 
JouRNAL will strike into new channels 
and introduce new and startling features, 
except as the progress of science may de- 


_ velop them. As time rolls on, whatever 


may appear and exhibit a relation to 
Phrenology,Physiology, or Physiognomy, 
especially whatever may have a bearing 
upon man, individually or collectively, for 
his improvement, we shall endeavor to 
render practically available for the pur- 
poses and ends of the PurENoLoGicaL 
JouRNAL for 1869. 
—+ > 


END OF THE VOYAGE. 





Hers we are, dear reader, at the end 
of our year’s pilgrimage,—and so much 
farther on in the voyage of life! “How 
times flies!” and how we must fly to 
keep up! Think of it,— we are just 
about to enter upon the new year of our 
Lord 1869. Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
New Year’s! What joyful emotions 
these words excite in all young hearts! 
and what grave thoughts in the minds of 
the aged! The young and vigorous are 
ever pushing on toward the goal of their 
ambition; while old age, having reached 
the mountain top, pauses and meditates 
before taking the final step which sepa- 
rates them from earth and opens up eter- 
nity. 

The present year has been most event- 
ful. In Europe, at least one decayed 


monarchy has almost silently fallen; and - 


Spain lives! That was a glorious, as it 
was a bloodless, revolution. 
The ignorant, superstitious—and we 


Ewe 
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may say insane—Theodore of Abyssinia, 
who imprisoned and brutally treated 
strangers who visited his country, has 
been extinguished, and all the captives 
set free ! 

The Cretans have thrown off the Turk- 
ish yoke, and are bravely contending for 
their right to worship God according to 
enlightened Christian principles. 

China and Japan are opening their 
vast countries to Christian civilization ! 
Benighted Asia and Africa are being ex- 
plored by scholarly travelers who pub- 
lish to the world important facts, no less 
useful to the merchant and manufacturer 
than to the missionary, the philanthro- 
pist, and the educator. 

At home, we are reorganizing our po- 
litical and labor systems,— developing 
our agricultural, mineral, and other re- 
sources,—building thousands of miles of 
new railways, opening up for settlement 
new.territory enough for a population 
of 500,000,000 souls! Inventors and 
mechanics are startling the world with 
their new and useful improvements; 
artists are beautifying our homes; au- 
thors fill our libraries ; teachers instruct 
young America—the ambitious ones put- 
ting more advanced ideas into his head 
than healthful vitality into his body ; 
preachers are zealous in doing the work 


| of their Master, coming as near practic- 





ing what they preach as can be reason- 
ably expected; physicians are learning 
to treat their patients with less poison- 
ous remedies and with more common 
sense ; women are trying to reform their 
fashions, looking to comfort’ and econo- 
my. as well as to beauty; they are also 
reading up law and the constitution, to 
qualify themselves to take part in politi- 
cal affairs,—studying medicine, that they 
may know how to treat and nurse the 
sick and make their services generally 
available: Farmers grow crops to feed 
the world, and the world returns an 
equivalent in implements, tools, clothing, 
books, sermons, lectures, works of art, 
and other like advantages; while we ran- 
sack creation, study up the laws of our 
being—body and brain—to make the 
most instructive and useful Journat in 
the world! So we.go; each is striving 
to do his part in the great drama of life. 
It were useless for us to edit and print 
the Journat did not our friends—volun- 
tary co-workers—distribute it. Believ- 
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ing in the doctrines we teach, they second 
our efforts by forming clubs and in ad- 
vocating the truth on all proper occa- 
sions. This they do year after year,— 
and it is believed that the ParENoieicaL 
JourNAL has on its list to-day more sub- 
scribers of many years’ standing, renew- 
ed every year, than any other serial pub- 
lication of the same age. It has been 
our happiness to greet the return of their 
familiar names to our new subscription 
books each succeding year. Nor do they 
come alone. With the father’s name 
come that of the son, now grown to 
manhood and settled in the West, and 
that of the daughter away at school; 
and each of these will hand down the 
rich legacy of useful knowledge. Thus 
one year succeeds another, and we are 
growing older—if not wiser—together. 

A word more at parting. We can not 
doubt we shall now part company at 
least with some of our readers, to meet in 
this relation no more. Changes occur ; 
death will come to some of us ere an- 
other year rolls round ; our places will be 
filled by others. But while we live, if it 
be the will of God, we shall try to serve 
Him by serving our fellow-mortals here 
on earth. Our good ship touches the 
shore,—the gang plank is out,—we must 
part. Here are our hand and our heart ! 
Good-bye! Farewell! Adieu! Shall 
we meet again ? 


0 oo 
DO AS OTHERS DO. 
— 


A cHiLp may be said to be justified in 
following the example of its seniors, for 
as society is constituted and human na- 
ture developed, young persons, both girls 
and boys, must be expected to imitate 
their elders, If a mother is truthful or 
deceitful, orderly or disorderly, saving 
or wastefil, slow to anger or quick-tem- 
pered, affectionate or indifferent, neat or 
slovenly, herdaughter willin most cases re- 
semble her. “ Preeept is great,—example 
is greater.” If a father be active, ener- 
getic, and enterprising, the son will most 
probably exhibit like qualities, unless 
brought up in idleness, and be thus per- 
mitted to contract those vile habits which 
Satan finds so readily “for idle hands to 
do.” It is.a law of nature, that “like 
begets like.” 

But only children or weaked-willed 
adults fall into the wicked or foolish 
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ways of others, and blindly “do as 
others do.” 

How often do we hear the question, 
“ Why did you commit so foolish an act, 
or form so foolish a habit?” answered 
thus: “Oh, my father sets the example.” 
Or, “The old man swears and drinks, so 
why not I?—what’s the harm?” Cana 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit? Pa- 
rents are responsible not only for the 
morals and manners of their children, but 
also for their “ make-up,” health of body, 
and other qualities. There is no shirking 
these things. Jt is so, and God will re- 
quire a full account of their parental 
stewardship at their hands. A young 
man with all the elements of a strong 
character, one who could grow into a 
commanding position, often becomes so 
perverted by some one or more bad 
habits, that in a measure he blocks his 
own way to success and usefulness. 

“Hello! John,—come, let us have a 
game of ‘ old sledge,’ ‘ euchre,’ or ‘ seven- 
up.’” John is reading a useful book; 
but being unable to say No, yields, 
and ‘so not only loses his time, but forms 
a habit which follows him through life. 

“TI say, Charley, come, let us take a 
drfnk.” “No, thank you, am not 
thirsty.” “O, come along and be soci- 
able. You are not a teetotaler, are you ?” 
Charley hesitates; but not having been 
fortified by proper moral, intellectual, 
and social training by his parents, and not 
realizing the demoralizing effects of the 
social glass, finally yields to persuasion, 
and so stumbles, and finally falls. He 
halts between two influences—sociability 
and bad companionship on one side, and 
his own innate moral sense on the other. 
He gives way to the propensities, and 
loses his manhood. In the same way we 
are all more or less beset by temptations. 
One is urged to eat when not hungry, or 
to over-eat when dining. To appear 
obliging, or appreciative of an acquaint- 
anee’s hospitality, one with more Appro- 
bativeness than decision would eat, stuff, 
and gormandize, because urged to try 
this and that. Instances of this kind are 
of daily occurrence in every one’s experi- 
ence, Can we wonder, then, at the extent 
of the perversion of our appetites? How 
few there are who eat and drink by any 
tule of jndgment! How many there are 
who stuff and stuff, simply to gratify 


the appetite! Dyspepsia, apoplexy, and 
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other diseases arise from these excesses ; 
many eat and drink their way into early 
graves. One who holds himself more 
accountable to God than to man will 
strive to decide all questions on their 
“merits.” He will inquire, first, whether 
or not in thesight of Heaven a subject or 
undertaking is right. It is wicked for 
one to part with his time or his means 
without an equivalent. If the expendi- 
ture be for charity, see to it that the 
charity be worthy, and not “bogus.” 
Giving to every habitual street beggar is 
a most mischievous policy,—it only en- 
courages common pauperism. When you 
givea dollar or a dime, let it be accom- 
panied by a benediction; and if you 
have doubts as to the worthiness of the 
applicant, satisfy yourself before you 
bestow your gifts. This “doing as others 
do” is a very unsafe rule, in charity 
matters, and no man of sense will follow 
it. 'Takecounsel of Heaven, and then be 
your own judge. 

Our principles apply equally to the 
silly slaves of fashion, who spend most of 
their time and money on external deco- 
rations, without regard to cost, good 
taste, health, or comfort. Here, in the 
fashions, we find nearly all the ladies 
“doing as others do,” even to the wear- 
ing of those great bundles of somebody 
else’s hair, or wool, on their heads, with 
a long twisted handle like a Chinaman’s 
queue hanging down over one shoulder 
or straight behind. We hope the dear 
creatures will not try to imitate the South 
Sea islanders and wear rings in their 
noses; nor the East India ladies, by 
blackening their teeth. This organ of 
Imitation is large in children, weak young 
men, and in those ladies who never rise 
above fickle fashion, or “doing as others 
do.” 

Adult human beings are accountable, 
not so much to others as to themselves 
and toGod. The question of “ doing as 
others do” should first be considered 
with reference to the approval or disap- 
proval of the “ All-Wise,” and next with 
reference to its subservience to our health 
and happiness. If these considerations 
confirm our desires, we may safely exe- 
cute them, without regard to what 
others think or say. Let each one seri- 
ously cherish within his heart this most 
admirable resolution: “As for me and 
mine, I am resolved to follow Him.” 





AUTUMN. 





THE summer has passed away ; the flowers 
have faded, withered, and died,—children of 
the light and lovers of soft, balmy air as they 
are. The skies are of clearer, deeper blue, and 
the soft, fleecy clouds float quietly along, more 
beautiful they seem than summer skies and 
clouds. The trees are clothed in their autumn 
robes of crimson and gold, and the wild ivy, 
changed to golden hue, encircles many of the 
evergreen pines with a glorious crown. The 
birds have ceased their warblings, and have 
gone away to warmer climes. The insects’ 
songs are tinged with sadness, and the shrill 
cicada no longer offends our ear with his nerve- 
scraping drum. 

The leaves drop from the trees in their ripe- 
ness—not because the frost has touched and 
killed their life, but because they have come to 
the perfection of their nature, and the sap has 
withdrawn into the body of the tree, which, 
having first provided its buds for the ensuing 
season, and wrapped them closely in their 
warm and waterproof covering, no longer needs 
“its lungs,” and stands dormant during the 
winter until the warm spring sun and air shall 
rouse it from its sleep, again to put forth buds 
and leaves and branches. 

The reapers are busily stacking their corn 
and gathering up the golden ears. “ The har- 
vest is past, the summer is ended.” Andoh! 
with how many of us the summer life is past 
and gone! Some have ripened under sunny 
skies, and brought forth summer fruits. Others 
needed shade to perfect their natures. The 
hot sun of prosperity has scorched some, and 
the cold, shady spots of adversity have given 
others stunted, sickly growth ; but for all alike, 
the summer is gone, the autumn of life is 
come, and the harvest is being garnered, and 
they are waiting for the great Reaper to gather 
them in. . 

And to those of us whose autumn life pro- 
duces not full ears of golden grain, which might 
have filled us with gladness and hope, but to 
whom time still is given to produce something 
to the Lord of the harvest, nature has still a 
voice of gladness and hope ; for soon, very soon 
now, the snow will cover the earth with its 
soft, warm mantle, protecting the tender wheat 
seeds, sown even in autumn. Then, amid the 
surrounding desolation, some fields shall be 
clothed with summer green, the promise of a 
future harvest. So, though we may have been 
barren of good works in the bright, sunny days 
of life,even in hoary, white-haired age we may 
cherish and plant some seed of good which 
may spring up to future generations, and pro- 
duce a harvest of which though we may not 
ourselves reap in this life, others who come 
after us may enjoy the fruition, and at the great 
harvest of the — — La 4 a be ‘el as 

in, thou 
a aaealiees Seen For He, our loving Lord 
and great example, did not refuse the service 
of those who entered into His vineyard to 
labor even at the eleventh hour, though the 
day was nearly spent. 

te we sow to the spirit and not to the flesh, 
we shall in the end reap life everlasting. R. 
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In addition to a monthly magazine, which is 
richly worth its price, we now offer to those who 
may send us new subscriptions, valuable and 
useful premiums. As this JOURNAL is essen- 
tially useful and substantial in its general 
character, so the premiums named are of a 
useful and substantial sort. Many, to be sure, 
lay claim to the character of ornamental, but 
their decoration is but an attractive accessory 
to their utility. We offer no worthless frip- 
pery—no mean “pinchbeck ware” or “sham 
jewelry ;’ but appreciating more highly the 
mental tone of our readers, we invite their 
consideration to a short programme, which is 
thought to include things adapted to the tastes 
and wants of every well-ordered household 
and of every right-minded individual. As re- 
gards the liberal terms we make in this “ pre- 
mium business,” we invite comparison with 
other magazine inducements. 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
cash Vaton oe 
1. Piano, Steinway or Weber, 7 octave.$650 00....350 
Parlor Organ, Mason & Hamlin, 5 oct. 170 00....100 
. Choice Library, your selection at pub- 
lishera’ rates .........sccccscecsecs 100 00.... 

. Metropolitan Organ, Mason & Ham- 

Mn, © CCORVO.....c0.cccccccccsosece 150 @..<.. 

. Gold Hunting-case Watch, American 

Watch Co.'s best 

. Choice Library, your selection. 

. New American Cyclopedia, 16 vols.. 

. Chambers’ Encyclopedia,new,10 vols, 

. Silver Hunting Watch, American 

Watch Co.'s best 

. Sewing Machine, Weed’s new style. 

. Sewing Machine, Wheeler & Wilson's 

Chest of Tools, 7% pieces............ 

Library, your choice 

. Lange’s Commentaries, any 3 vols... 

. Doty’s Washing Machine 

. Irving's “* Belles Lettres Works,” 8 v. 

. Rosewood Writing Desk, furnished. 

. Webster's Illust’d Quarto Dictionary 

. Irving's Life of Washington, 5 vols.. 

. Mitchell's General Atlas, folio 

. Student's Set of Phren’!] Works 

. Universal Clothes Wringer. 

. “* Bruen Cloth Plate,”’ for Machines. . 

. Stereoscope, Rosewood, 12 fine views 

. New Physiognomy, Illustrated 

. Weaver's Works, in one vol 

. Hand-Book—How to Write, Talk, Be- 

have, and Do Business wir § 

Life in the West, new 200.... 2 

Our own books may be substituted in all 
cases for any other premium, if preferred. 

Two old subscribers will be counted as one 
new subscriber. 

0 

ONCE MORE we Call the attention of readers 
to our Class of 1869, for “ ProrgessionaL In- 
STRUCTION IN PRACTICAL PrtRENOLOGY.” It 
will be opened on Monday, Jan. 4th, 1869, and 
continue about five weeks. In this course of 
instruction we aim to be very specific and 
thorough, giving students the benefit of all the 
information we have derived from thirty years 
of experience in the daily study and practice of 
the science. A person desiring to avail him- 
self of our instruction may learn the terms, 
subjects treated, etc., on sending a pe aid en- 
velope, properly addressed to himself, asking for 
a circular entitled “ Professional Instruction in 
Practical Phrenology.” 


Names of Articles. 
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PREMIUMS. 


PROGRESS IN CO-OPERATION. 


HuMAN meetings promote human activity, by 
either the stimulus of opposition or the stimu- 
lus of co-operation. Combativeness and De- 
structiveness are the ruling faculties of the 
former sort of stimulus, while Adhesiveness 
and Benevolence color the latter. Where 
one company opposes another company, each 
man finds both these couples of faculties in 
activity ; for while he does his best in combat- 
ing the opposing host, he is stimulated in his 
opposition by his sense of the presence of his 
companions, and of their need of his best aid. 
And again—to complete the theoretical anal- 
ysis—while he helps his friends to the utter- 
most, his opposing faculties, aided by Appro- 
bativeness, make him try to rival and outdo 
them in services to the cause. 

A battle is the rudest sort of human con- 
gress, and it gives place for the play of these 
dominant mental powers in their extreme 
manifestations. But if we substitute oral or 
written discourse for arms, and the forum for 
the field, we shall find exactly the same men- 
tal diagram for peaceful contests, at least for 
all those meetings where there is competition 
between two sides for the winning of some- 
thing, or debate and argument for the demon- 
stration or assertion of something. Even in 
meetings where there is supposed to be only 
one object, and an object common to all, the 
combative element is pretty certain to have a 
full representation. 

The joining together of numbers of human 
beings to accomplish anything too great for 
one is an obvious process. But their joining 
into an organized force, though it is a method 
as old as history for the purpose of war, has 
hitherto been very little used for the purposes 
of peace. It is only within a few years that as- 
sociated action has even begun to contribute to 
the vast field intended for it—for the improve- 
ment of all industrial arts, and in particular to 
bettering the condition of the people by increas- 
ing their gains, diminishing their toils, elevating 
their condition, developing their minds, and 
extending their means and their enjoyment of 
happiness. 

It is interesting to observe the number, the 
varied objects, the earnestness, the respect- 
ability, and the efficiency of the various co- 
operative meetings that have taken place 
within a few months past, by the names of 
“ Congresses,” “ Conventions,” “ Annual Meet- 
ings,” etc. Some of them have been only to 
promote sports or gambling, such as billiard 
“ tournaments”—absurd name !—and the num- 
erous races that have so long been promoted 
in England, and are so rapidly increasing in 
interest in America. Some of them are for 
refigious purposes; such is the annual meet- 
ing of that awéully long-named thing the A. B. 
C. F. M.—we really can’t print allofit! This 
meeting, the fifty-eighth, was held at Buffalo, 
September 27th. It was notable for the an- 
nouncement that public interest in foreign 
missions is waning. Is it not probable that 
this decrease may, in part, be the result of 
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a sense of the enormous and pressing import- 
ance of clevating the condition of the freed- 
men in the South who are at our doors. It 
is of course also more or less caused by the 
unprosperous condition of business in the 
country, and the consequent inability to give. 

The great meeting of Roman Catholic bishops 
at Rome some months ago was another reli- 
gious one. It was not for any very direct imme- 
diate religious object, but rather part of the 
regular machinery of that vast and powerful 
centralized hierarchy, the Church of Rome. 
The bishops meet around the Pope once in a 
while—bring him gifts, receive his blessing, 
take counsel together, and go home refreshed 
and stimulated. 


The “Pan-Anglican Synod,” which met in 
London, was another ; a consultation of Episco- 
pal bishops, a good deal like that of the Roman 
bishops, but without any Pope. This Synod 
really seems not to have done anything at all. 
They met, talked, heard sermons from each 
other, and went home. A comic paper most 
keenly satirized their do-nothingness, by a pic- 
ture of some old washerwomen (with bishops’ 
costumes, hats, and faces) scrubbing away 
at their tubs, but ill-naturedly rejecting an 
enormous basketful of real dirty clothes (church 
abuses of many sorts) brought up by Mr. Punch, 
with the fretful remark that they can’t meddle 
with those nasty things! The “ May meet- 
ings,” or “ Anniversaries,” as they are called, 
or the annual meetings in New York in May, 
of many of the leading American religious 
societies, were prosperous and efficient for 
many years, but of late have been a good deal 
neglected. 

Science, however, is comparatively very live- 
ly. The British Association, which met at Dun- 
dee, Scotland, in September of last year,—and 
the American Association—for foolishly enough 
there are two—which met about the same time, 
had quite enthusiastic and prosperous sessions. 
The speeches delivered and papers read showed 
great zeal and activity among the best scientific 
minds of the day. There isa paragraph in the 
newspapers which even announces that Pro- 
fessor Somebody has just got home from the 
“ International Congress of Oculists” at Paris. 
These gentlemen, it appears, get together once 
every five years, in order, probably, to “ see 
eye to eye.” Our Professor says there were 
over three hundred delegates present. Suppose 
that each was appointed by one other. Did 
anybody dream that there were six hundred 
oculists in the whole world ? 

The great Universal Exhibitions at London 
and Paris—ours in New York need not be 
talked about—have been important and useful 
industrial co-operative institutions ; and so are 
the innumerable local agricultural fairs and 
similar gatherings. They keep people’s eyes 
wide open, give them new ideas, show them 
either how smart they are or how much smarter 
somebody else is; and in either event stir 
them up to further trials. 

Of diplomatic and political congresses little 
can be said that is good: they are against the 
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people, not for them ; conspiracies, not reforms. 
They are consultations of rulers to try how 
they can keep the people down. Such was 
the congress of Vienna and that of Verona. 
Somewhat better, but not so very good yet have 
been sundry councils of European rulers about 
the Turkish question, the Eastern question, the 
Italian question. Napoleon is said to be anx- 
ious for a European congress now, for some- 
thing or other, but the other monarchs won't 
“ come into his parlor.” Such congresses are 
“ neither here nor there.” Their end approaches. 
The congresses of the people are growing more 
and more important, and they will choke down 
and exterminate the old diplomatic weeds. 

These congresses of the people—that is, those 
at present most properly so called, are of two 
kinds, which may be called popular and scien- 
tific. The popular are trade unions, associated 
stores, and banks, etc. ; all associations formed 
to make the poor man’s wages greater, his ex- 
penses less, his home happier. The scientific 
ones are pretty well described by their name, 
and there are several of them. All that need 
be mentioned are, the Social Science Congress 
at Belfast, Ireland, in September, and the an- 
nual meeting of the American Social Science 
Association at Boston, in October. A little 
bit of a body, for similar objects, was organ- 
ized in New York, and made a small utter- 
ance; but although it included some men, it 
included no go, and on its present footing will 
do nothing. The other two are wide awake 
and busy. At Belfast there were some useful 
addresses and papers on legal reform, educa- 
tion, international arbitration, commerce and 
industry, and criminal reform. At Boston 
the leading subjects were population in Massa- 
chusetts, the health and training of American 
women, and value of life in city and country. 

Sociology is the youngest of the sciences, 
and the most benign. It is just budding into 
early youth, but gives signs of a near and an 
immensely useful maturity. The Sociological 
Congresses—the truest congresses of the peo 
ple—are richly entitled to the attention, the 
good wishes, the active aid, of all. From them 
and the practical discussions and instructions 
connected with them must probably come a 
large part of the progress of humanity in the 
future. 

This rapid, and far from exhaustive, sketch 
will refer to only one more sort of congress— 
the Peace Congress. Of Peace Congresses 
there haye been lately two important ones. 
One was the meeting of the American Peace 
Society at Boston, October 9th and 10th, 1867. 
This very respectable and well-meaning body 
was a good deal “ rubbed out” during the war, 
when it presented, on the whole, a pretty ri- 
diculous appearance, as some of its leading 
members were also leading promoters of the 
war. Still, there is logically no doubt that the 
‘doctrines of the Society will be practically ex- 
cellent, as soon as circumstances allow them to 
work. Peace, not war, is the proper atmos- 
phere of American polity more characteristic- 
ally than of any of the standing-army kingdoms 





of Europe; and it will doubtless be safe for 
the lamb to lie down with the lion (outside of 
him) in America, sooner than anywhere else in 
this quarrelsome world. 

Last on our list is a still more ridiculous, 
though equally well-intended meeting—that of 
the Peace Congress of Geneva, September 10th 
and 11th, 1867. This singular meeting was, in 
one sense, an utter and absurd failure. Hardly 
two of its members agreed on any question dis- 
cussed ; it wrangled as long as it sat; ithad very 
little idea of confining itself to the subject in 
hand; and it finally broke up ina regular New 
York city Democratic row, in which large words, 
and even direct assault and battery were freely 
used. Besides, it received a letter from Mazzini, 
in which he argued at length and with force, 
that war will prevail for a time, and that peace 
belongs to a period after the destruction of the 
despotisms. And Garibaldi wrote a letter, and 
even came and made a speech containing a 
programme, all so worded as to provoke much 
opposition in consequence of its alleged infidel- 
ity. So there was neither theoretical nor prac- 
tical peace at-the meeting, as a matter of fact. 
Yet imperfect and abortive as it was, it was a 
beginning of Peace Congresses in Europe; it 
appointed another meeting at Mannheim; and 
it was at least a protest against the monstrous 
tyranny of the standing-army system, and the 
irresponsible hereditary-monarchy system, and 
a declaration in favor of the government of the 
people by themselves. 

In this last particular it signified exactly 
what all popular gatherings for counsel and 
deliberation must mean, whether they will or 
no—the spread of the practice of combined 
organized co-operation for the common good. 
That practice will destroy political abuses if 
anything can. Its effect on them is indicated 
by the French Emperor’s law, now in force in 
France, that no meeting of so many as twenty 
people may take place for any purpose what- 
ever, except under express government man- 
agement. Popular meetings would soon de- 
stroy the Empire. But this law will not last 
long. “Popular intelligence grows all the time. 
Popular strength grows in a correspénding 
ratio; and popular freedom must necessarily 
come close behind. These amicable co-opera- 
tions are regenerating society. They will ex- 
tinguish war, lead to the harmonious instead of 
the inharmonious development of all the 
human forces, and open the road to whatever 
good the kindly aid of all men can secure for 
the benefit of each one. 


a 


Tue Unton Pactric Rarroap.—Cars now 
run regularly eight hundred miles west from 
Omaha into the Rocky Mountains! The trgck 
is graded to Salt Lake City! Twenty thou- 
sand men are now at work on the road! Soon 
the Atlantic will shake hands with the Pacific. 
Clear the track when the bell rings. Every 
American ought to have an interest in this 
great work. How many shares will you 
take ? 





ADDITIONAL. PREMIUMS. 


As many of our readers reside in the West; where 
game is plentiful, we think it not amiss to offer those 
who are fond of hunting, some opportunities to enlarge 
their stock of sporting materiel, and at the same time 
extend our circulation. The rifles and shot-guns enn- 
merated are accounted among the best in the market. 
No. Subs, 
at $3 ea. 
Henry or Winchester Repeating Rifle ....$50 ...... 42 
Double-barreled Shot-gun, breech loader.. 55 
An Allen ora Wesson Rifle, breech loading 30 
Double-barreled Shot-gun, English Twist 

and patent breech 
The “ Thunderbolt” Breech-loading Rifle. 28 
The “* Gazette” Breech-loading Shot-gun. 28 
Revolv'g Pistol, Smith & Wesson's, 6 shots 20 
Single-barreled Shot-gun, good quality... 12 


Name. . Cash Value, 


These premiums apply to both old and new 
subscribers, to be sent in before the 1st of 
January next, for 1869. Here is a chance to 
obtain a first-rate gun at a very small cost. 
Young man, will you have one? 


—— ae oe 


From THE Rocky Mountarys.—Messrs. Sa- 
vage and Ottenger, artists, of Salt Lake City, 
to whom we are under many obligations for 
portraits of leading men, including Brigham 
Young and other prominent Mormon leaders 
and Indian chiefs, some of which have been 
used to illustrate these pages, have just sent us 
an oil painting representing a view in City 
Creek Canon, one of the most sublime scenes 
of that grand country. We have placed the 
picture on view in our cabinet, where it has 
beem much admired. When we take our next 
vacation, we shall try and look in upon City 
Creek Canon and other Rocky Mountain 
grandeurs. We commend Messrs. Savage and 
Ottenger to our art-loving friends with the assu- 
rance that they are producing some of the best 
specimens in photography and oil painting to 
be found in America. Their album and stere- 
oscopic pictures are unrivaled. 

A Printers’ CEMETERY.--On Wednesday, 
October 14, a very interesting ceremony was 
performed in Woodland Cemetery, Philadel- 
phia, dedicatory of a plot of ground for the 
interment of deceased printers. This plot was 
presented to the Philadelphia Typographical 
Society by that large-hearted publisher Mr. 
George W. Childs, and the exercise of pres- 
entation and dedication drew together a large 
assemblage of the prominer.t publishers and 
printers of Philadelphia, and others. Appro- 
priate and impressive addresses were made by 
the Hon. Ellis Lewis, late Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Mayor McMi- 
chael, Mr. H. J. Dubarrow, Presvient of the 
Typographical Society, and Mr. E. Lf. Munday. 

Books For THE Hotmays.—aA s! ort list of 
appropriate books for presentation t» the old 
and young, with publishers’ prices sanexed, 
will be found in the department headc 1 New 
Booxs. We invite the reader’s atten‘ion to 
them, as the selection has been carefully made 
from the latest publishers’ list. 
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FAIR HAVEN HARBOR AND THE 
COMMERCE OF LAKE ONTARIO. 
WHEAT, CORN, LUMBER, COAL, IRON. 








Tne beautiful and capacious harbor of Fair 
Haven (formerly Little Sodus) is being rapidly 
improved by the Gencral Government, and will 
soon be opened to the commerce of the great 
lakes. It lies in an indentation on Lake Ontario, 
in Cayuga County, N. Y., some fourteen miles 
southwest of Oswego, and.in the southeast 
basin of the lake, which gives it a most favor- 
able geographical position for commercial 
purposes. It is as near the great cities of New 
York and Philadelphia, and the great anthra- 
cite and semi-bituminous coal-fields of Penn- 
sylvania, as any harbor on Lake Ontario, and 
much nearer than any harbor on Lake Erie. 

The already large and rapidly growing com- 
merce of the lakes, with the limited capacity | 
of Oswego Harbor—now taxed to its full 
capacity—has made the improvement of Fair 
Haven a commercial necessity. This harbor 
has ample room to shelter the commerce of the 
lakes. It is two miles and a quarter long, two 
hundred rods wide, and from thirty to forty 
feet deep. It is of easy access in all weathers, | 
the entrance being protected by the adjacent 
highlands, and it affords an excellent an- 
chorage. 

The obstacles that have heretofore prevented 
it from assuming a commercial importance will 
all soon be removed. The first obstacle was a 
sand and gravel drift across the entrance. 
This the General Government is now removing, 
and a deep and safe entrance is being made, 
and protected by piers and breakwater extend- 
ing several hundred feet into the lake. The 
work is well advanced, and the present season 
will open it to any craft that floats on the 
lakes. 

The other obstacle to its assuming a com- 
mercial importance was the want of a channel 
of communication to connect it with the sea- 
board and the coal-fields of Pennsylvania. 
Such a channel of communication will soon be 
supplied. Tae SourHERN CENTRAL RAU-ROAD, 
now building, terminates at this harbor, and 
extends across the State, intersecting the Erie 
Canal and New York Central Railroad at 
Weedsport, the old branch of the New York 











| Company, of which Hon. Gerrit Smith is 





Central at Auburn, and thence through a 
beautiful and productive valley to Owego, on 
the New York and Erie Railway, and thence 
southwest in the Susquehanna Valley to the 
State line, where it will unite with the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Railroad and Canal 
Transportation Company, which manages the 
lines running through the Susquehanna Valley 
to Pittston—the center of one of the richest 
and most extensive anthracite coal-fields on 
this continent. The road-bed of the Southern 
Central -is two thirds done, and will be nearly 
completed the present season. A large portion 
of the bridging is done. The track-laying will 
soon be commenced, and in all probability 
completed next year. 

The development and utilization of this 
splendid harbor, and the completion of the 
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Southern Central Railroad, which will extend, ; 
as we have seen, entirely across the central | 
part of the Empire State, and connecting with 
our present thoroughfares, will be an important 
addition to the public works of New York. It 
will add a new gate to commerce and a new 
channel for the accommodation of the great 
and vastly increasing business between the 
commercial and manufacturing East and the 
great agricultural, mineral, and lumber regions 
of the North and West. 

We require, and must have, more highways 
of communication between the East and the 
West—between the great lakes and our tide- 
water cities. The Niagara ship-canal should 
be constructed without further delay. The 
commercial interests of the country demand it, 
as well as national dignity, safety, and inde- 
pendence. The Lake Ontario Shore Railroad 


President, is organized to construct a road 
from Oswego to Lewiston on the Niagara 
River, passing Fair Haven, and will be an 
important link in connection with the projected 
New York and Oswego Midland Railroad, and 
other railroads at Oswego between the East 
and the West. Boston and Portland are making 
strenuous efforts to reach Lake Ontario and 
the West by new and improved routes; and 
while the Lake Ontario Shore Railroad will 
furnish them their Western railroad connec- 
tion, joining hands with the grain, grazing, 
and mineral regions of the prairies, the Rocky 
Mountains, and Cglifornia, Fair Haven and 
Oswego will form the harbors on Lake Ontario 
for their accommodation. 


The commerce of Lake Ontario, now con- 
siderable, is destined to equal, if not to exceed, 
that of any of the great lakes. Its geographical 
position and the surrounding elements of com- 
merce will give it that advancement. The 
construction of the Niagara ship-canal will let 
the commerce of the upper lakes down into 
Lake Ontario in large measure, from the fact 
that the southeast basin of Lake Ontario is 
more than a hundred miles nearer the great 
ocean markets of Boston, Portland, New York, 
and Philadelphia than Lake Erie. The great 
importance of this lake communication between 
-the East and the West lies in the fact, that 
Western productions can be moved on the great 
lakes toward Eastern markets for one fifth of 
the cost by rail. 

Boston, Portland, New York, and Philadel- 
phia will soon have new and improved chan- 
nels of communication with Lake Ontario by 
shorter and lower grade lines of railroads. 
Portland has recently pledged her credit for 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
attain that object. Boston, or more accurately 
Massachusetts, by her last Legislature provided 
five millions of dollars to prosecute her Hoosic 
Tunnel, which means a short and level route 
to Lake Ontario and the West. New York 
will have her Midland Railroad, and the cities 
of New York and Philadelphia will have their 
connection by the Southern Central and con- 


Heretofore the elements of trade on Lake 
Ontario have been made up principally from 
the grain-growing regions of the West and 
Canada, and from the Canadian pine-lumber 
district. The West sends now more than a 
hundred million bushels of grain down through 
the great lakes yearly. This amount will be 
doubled during the next ten or fifteen years, 
for the West is yet comparatively in its infancy 
in population and production. 

The eight food-producing States contiguous 
to the great lakes—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, . 


| Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
| Missouri—in 1850 contained a population of 


5,403,666. In 1860 their population was 
8,957,700. When they shall have become as 
densely populated as Massachusetts, they will 
contain a population of 61,893,894. In 1850 
these eight States produced of wheat and corn 
266,389,000 bushels. In 1860 they produced 
485,181,000 bushels. It is evident from this 
data that the grain trade on Lake Ontario will 
go on increasing. 

The great pine country of North America 
east of the Rocky Mountains is in Canada, and 
directly north of Lake Ontario. The Valley 
of the Ottawa alone embraces a region of 
country as large as the States of New York, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire, and is covered 
with a dense pine forest. It is estimated that 
the existing growth of pine would support.a 
trade equal to that now carried on for a century 
to come. Nearly all the cities and villages on 
the north shore of Lake Ontario are important 
lumber points. The cities of Albany, New 
York, and, to a considerable extent, Philadel- 
phia, derive their supply of pine lumber from 
Canada. A large portion of this lumber is 
shipped across the lake to Oswego. The want 
of room at that harbor is a great drawback on 
the trade, and will be relieved by the opening 
of Fair Haven. The iron deposits of Canada 
are attracting considerable attention, and will 
add to the commerce of the lake. The ore is 
being mined and brought out at Cobourg, and 
shipped to different points; a considerable 
quantity of this ore is taken to Pittsburg and 
there converted into iron. It has been fully 
tested, and found to be ore of a superior qual- 
ity. Canada also produces considerable quan- 
tities of grain for export, which adds to the 
commerce of the lake. 

Heretofore the south side of Lake Ontario 
has furnished no very considerable element of 
trade for the lake. A want of “ equilibrium,” 
or return freight, has been felt by the grain 
and lumber vessels trading in its basin. The 
defect has been partially supplied at Oswego 
in coal; but on account of the limited capacity 
of that harbor, no considerable amount of coal 
has been shipped. This “ equilibrium” will 
soon be fully supplied. The construction of 
the Pennsylvania and New York. Railroad to 
the New York State line, and connecting there 
with the Southern Central, which runs across 
the State of New York as before stated— 
terminating at Fair Haven, will form a di- 
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of the anthracite and semi-bituminous coals of 
the Susquehanna Valley to Lake Ontario. This 
combination will make Fair Haven the prin- 
cipal coal depot on the lake. 

Pittston is on the Susquehanna River, and 
the center of the Wyoming and Lackawanna 
Coal Basin, and is the most northerly anthracite 
or hard-coal depository. The basin is some 
fifty-five miles in length with an average width 
of three and a half miles, and is estimated to 
have a capacity 14,768,000 tons—a quantity 
sufficient to sustain a trade equal to that of 
1866 for 1,969 years. We give these figures to 
convey an idea of the magnitude of the coal 
resources of Pennsylvania, as well as to show 
the elements of trade on Lake Ontario. Canada 
has no coal, and the great West has no anthra- 
cite or hard coal. 

This useful article of fuel will be carried as 
ballast on their return trips by the vessels 
which come down loaded with grain from the 
upper lakes. It will be carried also across the 
lake in the returning lumber vessels. Toronto 
already consumes 60,000 tons of coal annually. 
It will soon be used in smelting the iron ores 
of Canada, Which can not be successfully done 
with charcoal. 

A few words more in conclusion. It is 
believed that the magnitude of the lakes, and 
the commerce now carried on over their waters, 
are not generally appreciated. These lakes 
are truly inland seas; they have an aggregate 
length of one thousand five hundred miles, and 
it is estimated that they contain five sevenths 
of all the fresh water of the globe. On their 
picturesque shores are springing up the most 
flourishing cities and villages of this continent. 
Fair Haven itself is a surpassingly beautiful 
spot, and although it has now only the 
nucleus of a village, we venture the prediction, 
that its geographical and other natural and 
acquired advantages will make it a thrifty 
village, and in due time something more. 


ee mm we 
A DREAM. 


“ Thad a dream which was not all a dream.” 

[From time immemorial dreams have, by 
their frequently truthful premonitions, called 
forth the strongest efforts of the intellect to ar- 
rive at a full and satisfactory explanation of 
them. It would seem as if the window of the 
soul were sometimes raised and the light of 
futurity admitted to the mental apprehension. 

»Many a one can call to mind vivid dreams 
which have proved the phantasms of reality. 
Here is the experience of a lady—she asks for 
an explanation.] 

One year ago, while sleeping alone, my husband's 
business requiring his absence almost continuously from 
home, my rest was disturbed by a strange dream. I 
thought I started out of a sound sleep and saw my hus- 
band close to the head of my bed, hurriedly preparing to 
depart with a young girl who stood a few feet distant, 
anxiously watching and awaiting his preparations. 
O’er me flashed the conviction that I was thus to be for- 
saken—that my right, through the might of another's 
attraction, was to be filched—stolen from me, In the 
vision even guilt showed its inherent weaknees, for they 
appeared excited and nervously anxious to be gone. On 
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my husband's return home I related my dream to him, 
saying that girl’s face is stamped upon my mind—I should 
know it wherever I saw it. He made very light of it. 
Subsequently, however, I found a likeness, two letters, 
and a valentine (two hearts woven together) that had 
been sent tohim. The likeness was hers—the midnight il- 
lusion, and the destroyer of my once calm repose. Though 
I had never seen the original I knew the face, for it was 
graven as indelibly on my mind as grief upon my heart 
since the night of that vision. My suffering long after 
the dream was sore; but now, when I looked on that 
face and read those letters, my agony seemed too much 
for weak mortality to bear. My heart sank within me, 
and I felt a withering, consuming flame penetrating my 
very soul. I could neither eat, nor work, nor sleep. For 
six long weeks I could not shed a tear, and then the 
flood-gates of my sorrow were opened, and I felt as 
though I could weep my life away. Time passed thus 
for five months. I lost flesh; my countenance grew 
haggard; and the neighbors read that something was 
wearing out my mind and body; but still I loved my 
husband, and felt that I must keep his secret and let it 
wear my life away. They had carried on a correspond- 
ence for seven months, and in one of her letters she 
thanked him for his likeness which he had sent her. 

Sequel ; My husband and the girl have disappeared, and 
nothing has been heard of them. What is the explana- 
tion? 

[If the Scriptures be true, dreams and pre- 
monitions were regarded as something not to 
be slighted. In the present case, we can only 
suggest that it is possible the lady may trace 
and find out the whereabout of the truants in 
the same way she first discovered his infidelity. 
Why not try to dream it out ?] 


eo ge 
AN IDEAL OCHALDBA. 


OnE imagines the world’s early years, the 
new age after the great flood, the increase of 
population on the plains of the Euphrates, the 
dispersion of peoples. 

The sphere of man is full with Divine ideas, 
and the nations move with the purposes of 
God over all lands. 

The Chaldees separate in sight of Babylon ; 
one part remains upon the land of man’s am- 
bition, but the other wanders to the north. 

Chaldea wanders to the north in quest of 
godliness, leaving a moiety that hope for 
sway. 

Thy high valley, O Euphrates, is the end of 
pilgrimage; for thy waters flowed from Par- 
adise, that navel of the earth, and the City of 
the Garden towering beneath the throne of 
God, his viceroy on the earth of man’s ambi- 
tion. Thy high valley, O Euphrates, is green, 
and blossoms from the deluge; but no hand 
of man is there to kindle a fire among the 
solitudes ! 

It was in days primeval,—and there came 
to the banks of the great river a wayworn 
crowd of Chaldees, spurning the freshness of 
the ground, in quest of holiness. 

Weary and worn the wanderers hasten for 
repose. At their head went on two prophets, 
two leaders wasted with anxiety, of audacity 
unfailing, stirring up the jealousy of pilgrim- 
age, seeking the source of the great river. 

The pilgrims follow up from valley to val- 
ley with springing courage toward their hopes. 

But now the advance collects at forking 
waters, and stops perplexed. 





“ Brother,” says one of the fellow-seers, “ our 
judgment is embarrassed here. What shall 
we do?” 

“ We must evoke the spirits of the streams,” 
replied his mate. 

“And whither shall our first adventure be ?” 
the other-asked. 

“The lot must choose our course,” was the 
reply. 

So the two by chance went up the stream 
alone, leaving the people camped about the 
fork. 

As the two men journeyed, they stopped 
from time to time to cast pebbles into the 
water, evoking from the tranquil deeps, but 
nothing came of it. And at noon they lay 
down, tired and dispirited. 

A burning noontide; and the men repose 
beneath a tree that overhangs the water. 

“ Brother,” says one, “this search is seem- 
ing vain.” 

“The world is out of shape,” replies his 
friend, “else would our destiny appear in 
bright recesses of the darkling north, blessed 
of the only star that stands majestic.” * © 

“My nightly contemplation troubles me,” 
one speaks again, “yet hereabouts was once 
the joy of Paradise. Be it our toil to find its 
site beneath God’s throne. For there must 
needs the city be wherein our blood shall 
triumph in the power of the Highest.” 

A still, hot midday in the valley, and the 
two men lay by a shady pool and mused upon 
the mystery around. Suddenly a loud bub- 
bling beside them, startling the men to their 
knees as they turned to see a girl, clothed only 
with her tresses coming half out of the water, 
to stare upon them and then quickly sink from 
sight. 

Regarding each other for an instant, the two 
rose to their feet and continued up the current 
in silence. 

A cry arrests them. “Do men inhabit this 
valley? No one inhabits this valley.” 

“Child of the torrent,” called the travelers 
in reply, “ show us the beauty of the torrent.” 

Presently the naiad came peeping upon 
them, coyly advancing into clear and shallow 
water, and reddening as in anger while she 
came. “Why do you hunt me?” she asked, 
with mock asperity. 

“Beauty of the streamlet!” exclaimed the 
prophets, “ all this fair valley up have we been 
calling you.” Noting her arch behavior they 
continued, “ Believe us, sweet trifler, our hearts 
are heavy. Listen to us, for there is distress 
on the river below; there are eyelids that 
ache for repose. They would sleep by the 
temple of Euphrates. Light of the streamlct, 
will you conduct us thither ?” 

“ You are right in the way,” said the spirit. 

“ But, child, the course is devious and un 
trodden. Guide us, and win the blessing of 
the river.” 





*1 will ascend the heavens; above the stars of God I 
will exalt my throne; and I will sit upon the mount 
of the congregation in the recesses of the north.”— 
Teaiah xiv. 13. 
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“ As far as the lilies grow?” she questioned, 
timidly. 

“ The lilies love thee, then,” said one. “ Aye, 
lead on, dainty piece; we follow thee forever 
for the sake of sorrowing ones that need their 
rest.” 

“Tt is a long way,” said the girl. 

How scant the waters of Euphrates now! 
A brook within a glen. 

The Chaldean seers pursue the tortuous path 
laboriously. Their guide has long since left 
them ; she feared to go beyond her haunts of 
flowers. 

The travelers tire on the narrowing way— 
a glen, a straitened glen, a dark ravine, a 
cave, and a low, dank tunnel. They penetrate 
the mountain’s side, and hand-in-hand en- 
counter slippery night. 

By rocks and slime they force a passage won 
by straining falls and chills, exhaustion on 
the mire. 

Is such the gateway to Euphrates’ fount— 
that river of the Garden ? 

“ Brother,” sighs one, “ my strength is going ; 
my faith is gone.” 

“ Courage!” exclaims his friend, “ the light 
appears.” 

Courage and strength, with hope for a few 
more trials with the rough obscurity; then 
they tear and struggle through the dense en- 
tanglement that screens the cavern’s mouth, 
emerging into brightest sunshine. One glance 
at Paradise, and the worn-out pilgrims faint 
upon the sod. 

What birds are singing all about them? and 
trees waving in the fragrant afternoon? Quick 
refreshment steals upon their senses: “ O God,” 
they question, “can this be thy garden?” 

“O vale of loveliness !” 

While brook and breezes cleanse them from 
their toil, from meadows and flowers to woods 
and hills beyond, and high, green mountains 
crowned with peaks of snow, their wondering 
gaze explores unnumbered charms. 

Then all their motions yielded up to child- 
hood’s impulse the fair secluded spot is wan- 
dered over. 

No awe of angels in the encloistered solitude 
beneath the blue of heaven; and the spirit of 
the dale is lost in dreams. 

The pilgrims had long been lost in sensual 
mazes, and the mountain shadows were creep- 
ing over the valley unheeded, when all at once 
some one spoke from within the grove that 
hid the source of water. ‘Shocked from their 
self-forgetfulness the two men listened. A 
lamentation breaking into song, a woman’s 
song of sorrow, sweet as the chant of angels, 
sobs of melody that thrilled and melted hear- 
ing. The birds had ceased their warbling, for 
the master voice was heard. 

The singing ended as suddenly as it had 
begun, dnd all was quiet in the valley now 
lying in shade. 

“It is Euphrates in her temple,” whispered 
one, “and she sings to the setting day. Bro- 
ther, brother, how have we been unmindful ?” 

“ By the mourning we have heard,” his fel- 
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low answered, “I know there is no Paradise 
of God on all the earth, nor are we now be- 
neath the throne on high.” 

“Come,” said the other, “let us inquire at 
the fountain of this mystery.” 

Slowly they approached the grove, and with 
agitation entered the solemn precinct of sha- 
dows. No form was visible. All was silence 
but the whispering overflow. 

By the rocky basin of the plaintive stream 
two children stand and watch the water sadly 
while the twilight deepens. 

“ Euphrates, hear us!” 

Then a pale glow in the fountain, and a 
motion that causes the men to fall back as the 
spirit, vailed in mist, comes up and stands 
luminous before them. 

“What do my pilgrims seek?” a sweet 
tongue asks. 

“Spirit of song,” they answer, “is this the 
garden of the blessed ?” 

“Your question mocks me,” she exclaims; 
“ the woe of waters ruined it forever.” 

“Tell us,” they speak again, “is not our 
God above thee in thy temple?” 

The form sighed deeply. “ My springs in- 
deed were once in Paradise; but, sirs, ye see 
them now. Once my hand was kissed aloft; 
but where is my worship now? My God, this 
heart is breaking for the songs that once 
were mine: but all Thy ways are just, Thy 
will is tenderness.” 

Because her wail was overpowering, she 
checked the lamentation and continued: “ Can 
poor Euphrates dry the tears of hearts she 
understands? Your Paradise may yet be 
found. Some favored stream may well up 
from its midst and Heaven smile upon it. I 
do not wish to know. Children, beseech 
great Ararat. Ask her above what happy 
realm eternal thrones are set. But come not 
back to tell me. 
show your way. God and His messengers 
assist you !” 

The men looked up, and night had fallen and 
Euphrates gone. The sound of water coursing 
in their ears seemed like her tears unfailing. 

They moved not from the sway of melan- 
choly until the moonlight on the vale without 
made the grove’s shadows. seem like threaten- 
ing gloom. 

Out on the meadow, in their conference, 
spoke one to the other: “Should we advance 
forthwith ?” 

“Certainly we must advance,’ was the 
reply; “the hope of glory pending is worse 
than failure.” 

“Should we then both advance ?” 
asked again. 

“No,” was the answer; “one must return 
to the people’s side.” 

“ Which of us should advance ?” 

“ Brother,” replied his mate, “it is you must 
venture. My confidence is broken by our 
trials, Yours will be broken too on Ararat.” 

“Dear fellow-wanderer,” said the other, 
“may our confidences ever be alike. Return 
then to the camp, and send me on my way. 


was 


The spirits of the land will | 
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Make haste, before this garden of great sor- 
row can work its power on us, Euphrates 
seems a-dying.” 

Then the two friends embraced, and turned 
each to his own adventuring. 

Chaldea invokes direction: her prophet is 
on pilgrimage for Ararat. 

The Chaldean seer invokes a guidance for 
his steps; and from the pitfalls comes a spirit 
that beckons him away. 

A guide conducting cruelly as Fate, heed- 
ing no roughness of the straight swift stages ; 
pausing not ever until its follower has fallen 
down, faint with fatigue. 

A pilgrim on the rocky heights falling to 
rest. And Chaldea rests, his weakness rein- 
forced by angels’ food, his hope rejoicing. 

O hope, rejoicing for the coming spectacle 
of heaven and earth in unison! the firmament 
down reaching to the earth; the crystal height 
ablaze with angels’ speed down reaching to 
the sands of gold—the sands of Chaldea’s 
promised verdure and Babylon of God. 

Then Chaldea follows on by day and night, 
with hurried stumbling, the rugged course 
that leads to Ararat. 

At last upon a desert tract he sinks, and 
hears with failing senses how his guide ex- 
claims: “ Behold the haunts of Ararat !” 

The breath of evening bathes the fallen 
brow, and Chaldea lifts himself from off the 
sand. He calls his guide, and calls in vain 
until the night is on him; then is he afraid to 
call on Ararat. 


Chaldea is sitting lonely on the waste, by 


mystic starlight, watching, wondering to 
heaven in fear, and awe, and silence. And 
now he murmurs, “O Ararat, declare thy 
seat is blessed, and not this wilderness ;” and 
a pang of hopelessness bows down his head. 
“O God, let not this desert be my grave !” 

Is such the end of Chaldea’s pilgrimage ? 

Prophet, a host expects thee—be not cast 
down. Look up, and see how something 
shrouds thee from the light, and mark the 
glimmerings round within the dark. Do 
lamps in order ranged arrest his glance, and 
archwork overhead, and forms in motion 
dimly visible? A hall contains the astonished 
seer. Amazement wakes audacity. “ Hall, 
be thou lighted up!” he shouts. <A flood of 
softest radiance fills the place, and busy serv- 
itors do hospitality. Then Chaldea knew his 
journey at an end, and his spirit rested for a 
while. 

Do cloud pavilions spring from every desert ? 
Does every pilgrim meet celestial rest ? 

Chaldea is resting in a palace pearl, the 
guest of lightsomeness and warm serenity ; 
pleasure eternal seems to wait at hand. Chal- 
dea is slumbering by eternal happiness. 

Is such the ending of a nation’s toil ? 

Chaldea, awake ! 

“ Servants,” exclaims the prophet from his 
throne and lap of ease, “‘ who gives me all this 
entertainment ?” 

“ Master,” one answers him for many, “ thy 
palace entertains thee.” 
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Chaldea, awake ! 
Out from a maze of thought the master 
“Servant, how long have I 


speaks again. 
been here ?” ; 

“Time is not measured here, my lord.” 

The startled pilgrim rises to his feet. “I 
should be moving,” he mutters, tremblingly ; 
“good servitors, conduct me. Slaves, lead 
me elsewhere!” sharpens the command from 
Chaldea’s mouth, alarmed at their inaction. 
“ Slaves, lead me elsewhere !” 

“O my dread lord,” says one, “ what is there 
elsewhere ?” 

The frightened prophet lifts a flashing hand : 
“fell me, or I will bleed thee to death,” he 
thunders. 

From the floor comes up the whisper of the 
suppliant: “ Master, the haunts of Ararat.” 

The haunts! why not the seat and joy of 
Ararat, great Ararat of God, the holy land of 
earth ? 

“Spirit of blessedness,” cries out the seer, 
“thy pilgrims are at hand. Their servant 
waits, refreshed within thy vestibule—waiting 
to see thee throned within thy shrine—to see 
thy beauty and to praise thy reign—to hear 
the word of Chaldea’s destiny.” 

“© master!” the anxious servant interrupts, 
“master, we serve this palace and thy pleas- 
ure ; master, thy words have terrified us !” 

“My hope may well be terrible to thee,” 
said Chaldea. “But rise up, lead me on- 
ward.” 


But now the impatient pilgrim sees with 
vexed alarm the disobedience of his menials, 
all prostrate at his feet, immovable. “ My 
servants fail me—may God sustain me,” is the 
piteous cry. 

“* Master, dear lord,” one cries, “ these speak 
to thee.” 

“ And what does silence say?” the trembler 
asks. 

“ Master, these dying speak to thee. O mas- 
ter beloved, these say great Ararat is dead !” 

Quick for thy soul! Poor Chaldea hold thy 
A single clap of thunder shakes the 
palace walls and all is gone. Hall, light, and 
service, all—all pass away; and there, by 
night, upon the desert place he knew before, 
stands Chaldea, left alone. The cold moon 
lights the desolation round; the man is star- 
ing, stunned, in vague expectancy. 

A gleam of recollection on his mind gives 
utterance to his fevered tongue piercing the 
air of night: “ O Ararat, great Ararat, declare 
thy seat is blessed, and not this wilderness !” 

Out of the darkness comes an echo of de- 
spair. He listens fearfully. 

Do far-off spirits eall, or owls ? 

Great Ararat is dead. 

Dread utterance of death! See Chaldea 
kneel. The cold moon lights the solitude 
around. Crushed by his hopes, sée Chaldea 
bow his head. Death and confusion on this 
earth of ours! The man sinks down and 
hides his head in stupor of despair. 

A pale, robed figure coming from the sha- 
dows moves toward him. It comes and stands 


soul! 
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above him in the attitude of God’s compassion. 
A tear from heaven falls down and wets his 
hand. Another falls. He lifts his wretched 
face to look aloft. 

“O holy Ararat! 
grave.” 

“O man, thy will is very great.” 

“Pure and divine existence, what art thou?” 

“Ah, what am I? Once was my joy filled 
up by God. Listen, strong heart. Once was 
my glory in the love of God; but now I wan- 
der on my barren heights, and wait and wait 
forever. Can I forget my life? My soul is 
disembodied, and it cries for flesh. Chaldea, 
when thou wast coming to my place, the 
power was mine to rest thy weariness and 
weep upon thy misery. Go now, brave spirit, 
bring thy people to these mountains, and the 
grass will grow. Your sorrow is my comfort. 
Come thou, and with thy mate lie down and 
sleep, and rest your tired hearts upon the 
bosom of my land. Here shall you slumber 
till your people’s need has come.” 

The form has passed away; but all night 
long the man of Chaldea sits and gazes heaven- 
ward. The stars despise him, and the dead 
sand claims him. 

The dawn is coming, but he has not moved. 
The dawn has risen, and the sun is shining 
now; but stars invisible are mocking him to 
death. 


She weeps upon my 


The sun is high and fierce, but Chaldea can 
not stir. How long can manhood thus resist 
fatality? Sore smitten heart, thy strength is 
weakness now—the cruel glare of noon upon 
thy woe! He falls at last, and lies beside his 
rock. The groan of Ararat is sensed afar—the 
sympathy of earth with every hero’s fall when 
conquered not by man. And Chaldea’s long 
pilgrimage is ended. 

By the forked Euphrates’ waters, where the 
naiads die, the worn-out Chaldees hope no 
more for holiness. 

Then spoke the Lord of heaven to a man: 
Get thee out of this place of the Chaldees, and 
from thy kindred, and thy father’s house, and 
journey to a land that I will show thee—a 
land which the Lord thy God careth for, and 
his eyes are always upon it as the gateway to 
the ladder of my heaven. And I will make 
of thee a great nation, and a great name, and 
a blessing: kings shall come out of thee, and 
a royal priesthood, and a holy people not 
counted among the nations; and I will say 
over them—ye are gods. For the whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until then—the manifestation of the sons of 
God. And in thee and in thy child shall all 
the nations of the world be blessed. 

Said the prophet of the Chaldees, as he raised 
his brother from the sand: “Is thy heart 
broken too ?” 

Lift him and bear him to the camp. Call 
back the spirit to his ears and tongue. 
him concerning his long absence, and the 
searching for his place of overthrow, all when 
the river groaned ; and listen for the utterance 
of his memory. 


Tell. 
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“High heaven has mocked us!” says the 
sufferer. 

“Nay, brother,” speaks his fellow; “heaven 
is too lofty for our utmost reach.” 

“The will of God is hidden,” sigh prophetic 
souls ; “ the ways of God are hidden. Let us 
kiss the vail.” 

So Chaldea came to dwell in Ararat, and 
fed her sheep upon secluded hills, until the 
kings of Nineveh built Babylon. 
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SMOKING ON THE STREET Rartway Cars.— 
If there be one public nuisance more common 
and annoying than another, it is this. Men— 
common fellows—not gentlemen—with filthy 
old pipes or stinking cigars crowd the front 
platform and suck away at the nasty stuff, 
filling the air with impure and unhealthy 
smells to the annoyance of all decent people. 
Nor does the evil or nuisatice end here. The 
filthy tobacco smoke sticks to all it strikes. 
In many sensitive natures it causes headache, 
sick stomach, and prostration; and, as is well 
known, there is nothing in the world more 
distressing than severe tobacco sickness. 

Why our railway superintendents and con- 
ductors permit the nuisance is indeed most 
strange. It is clearly an outrage to permit the 
filthy fellows to pollute the air which all 
passengers—men, women, and children—must 
inevitably breathe. 

But, “General Grant smokes,” say these 
men, and why may not we? So do nearly all 
the gamblers, thieves, robbers, and murderers 
smoke. Nearly all beggars and paupers, white, 
black, and red, smoke. But it does not follow 
that any man is the detter for it. We do not 
propose at present to go into a discussion of the 
merits of the general question. We simply 
wish to enter our most emphatic protest against 
being compelled to breathe the fumes of burning 
tobacco on a railway car where we pay for our 
ride. Any man may smoke, chew, snuff, drink, 
and make a beast of himself in his own house, 
or in his own barn-yard, stable, or pig-pen,— 
but not in our house; nor should it be per- 
mitted on a street railway, where we have all 
the common rights of citizens to protection 
from nuisances. We call on the officers to 
protect us in our rights, and to abate the com- 
mon evil, for evil it most certainly is, “and we 
will ever pray.” 


Tue Worwtp’s ELectric TELEGRAPHS.— 
The total length of electric telegraphs in the 
world, not including the submarine, amounts 
to upward of 180,000 miles, which is more 
than enough to go around the earth half a 
dozen times. 

Germany and Austria 
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Personal. 


Mr. Natruan Sueprarp, of 
Chicago, after spending some months in 
Europe, has returned physically refreshed 
and mentally expanded, and will soon again 
enter the lecturing field. His former sub- 
jects, the Tongue, the Disposition, Motives, 
and the Pathos and Humor of Human Life, 
were formerly very popular; so also were 
his Sunday evening lectures, On the Bend- 
ing of the Twig—a lecture to young men; 
The Love of Money—a lecture to business 
men; The Manliness for Woman ; and An 
Imaginary Lecture by an Advocate of In- 
temperance. — 


Mr. C. J. Hamirron, for- 
merly connected with our office, has at 
last entered the very ancient and respect 
able order of the “* Benedicts.””. We com- 
mend his wisdom in adopting so reason- 
able and manly a course. His only fault— 
that of bachelorhood—is redeemed. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton have our warmest 
wishes for their happiness in their new and 
intimate relations. —— 


Mrs. Lucy Oscoop died at 
Mexico, Me., last week, aged one hundred 
years eight months and eighteen days. At 
the time of her death she had living five 
children, twenty-four grandchildren, forty- 
two great-grandchildren, and two great- 
great - grandchildren, being seventy-three 
in all. — 
Rev. JamEs McCosn, LL.D., 
lately Professor of Logic in Queen's Col- 
lege, Belfast, and well known as the author 
of *“* The Divine Government,” ‘“ Intui- 
tions of the Mind,” etc., was inaugurated 
President of the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton, October 27th ultimo. 


Mr. T. R. Pickxerrine, of 
New York, has designed a new velocipede, 
which is said to be an improvement on any 
of the French models. It is probable that 
this man-power vehicle will soon become 
a favorite mode of exercise with many 
Americans. 


Mr. H. C. Futter, a most 
worthy phonographic reporter,—formerly 
of our establishment—is now in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Mrs. AnToINetre B. Biack- 
*WELL—a regular graduate of a theological 
seminary, and an ordained Christian min- 
ister of the Presbyterian denomination— 
has written a book—Messrs. Putnam and 
Son, publishers—under the title of “* Stud- 
ies in General Science,” of which we shall 
have more to say when ready. 


Piterary Notices. 


[AZ works noticed in Tue Pureno1oe- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office, at prices annexed.) 











Wuat Answer? By Anna 
Dickinson. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Price, $1 50. 

We venture to say that the impression 
created by this title in the mind of one 
totally unacquainted with the character of 
the book would be altogether remote from 
its truenature. With a knowledge of Miss 
Dickinson's public career in memory, we 
expected to peruse page after page of well- 
prepared essays, embodying her views on 
politics and social life in America. What 
was our surprise when the book came un- 
der our inspectorial eye to find a novel! 
Anna Dickinson has written a novel! Does 
she emulate the reputation of Mrs. Stowe 
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or Mrs. Childs? The narrative, however, 
embodies ina most marked manner the au- 
thor’s well-known anti-slavery sentiments ; 
is written in a style of the highest fervor; 
yea, is even sensational. We think that 
the fusion of the novelist and the politician 
in the composition of this book has marred 
its effect. 


THe AMERICAN BUILDER AND 
JOURNAL OF ART. A quarto monthly, 
with Designs; and matters relating to 
Engineering, Mechanics, etc. Terms, $3 
a year; single numbers, 25 cents. J. C. 
Adams, Chicago. 

Another Western enterprise. We agree 
with the editors as to the necessity of such 
a work as this, and have no doubt it will 
be the means of doing good, and, if prop- 
erly conducted, prove remunerative. Suc- 
ceeding numbers will, we presume, be 
gotten up with less apparent haste. 


THe Porrtcan Works oF 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Complete. Half-dol- 
lar edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
A very neat edition, in paper binding, of 

the English laureate’s poetry. 


Ovr Morvat Frienp. By 
Charles Dickens. With eight illustra- 
tions. ** Charles Dickens’ Edition.”’ Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, $1 50. 

Those who find enjoyment in studying 
variety and incongruity in human charac- 
ter, and like such variety and incongruity 
in juxtaposition on the novelist’s pages, 
have but to read ‘**‘ Our Mutual Friend,” to 
fully realize their heart’s affection in that 
respect. We do not say that the book will 
improve their moral tone, for its most 
striking features relate to degraded life. 


PRocEEDINGS OF THE First 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREE RELIG- 
tous AssocraTion, held in Boston May 
28 and 29, 1868. Boston: published by 
Adams & Co. 


This “ Free Religious Association” is an 
effort to unite men and women of all creeds 
in a harmonious co-operative society. It 
does not accept any instituted form of re- 
ligion as necessarily a finality, and of course 
admits the possibility of advance in relig- 
ious truth beyond any present religious 
system. It is composed, as might be in- 
ferred, largely of free thinkers, men and 
women who can scarcely be termed “ re- 
ligious” in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. It claims as one of its aims “to 
encourage the scientific study of theology,” 
and also seeks to avoid all species of secta- 
rianism in religious matters,and to promote 
the free expression of opinion on religious 
subjects. Prominent among those who 
took part in the proceedings detailed in the 
above pamphlet were Revs. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, James Freeman.Clarke, Robert Coll- 
yer, John P. Hubbard, Olympia Brown, 
Miss Lizzie Doten, and Messrs. Wendell 
Phillips, Thomas W. Higginson, and F. B. 
Sanborn. Many religious denominations 
were represented, including even the He- 
brew Church. The addresses, which form 
the main bulk of the pamphlet, are in many 
respects very interesting. 


Tue Curist1An HovsEHoLp.— 
i the Christian Home, Hus- 


band, Wife, Father, Mother, Child, 

Brother and Sister. By Rev. G. 8. Weavy- 

er. 1 vol. 12mo, 160pp. Muslin, $1. 

This little volume is designed as a par- 
tial answer to one of the most solicitous 
wants of Christian families. I have for 
years seen and sorrowed over the absence 
of Christ in our households. Among the 
Christian people of every sect, there isa 
sad deficiency of Christian principle and 
practice athome. . . . Why isit so?— 
Preface. 
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It has been ont of print for some time 
past. A new edition is now in press, and 
will be ready on the Ist of December. 
Orders solicited ; booksellers and agents 
supplied on best terms. Single copies by 
mail, $1. May be ordered from this office. 


A Practrican TREATISE ON 
Bustvess ; or, How to Get. Save, Spend, 
Give, Lend, and Bequeath Money; with 
an Inquiry into the Chances of Success 
and Causes of Failure in Business; also 
Prize Essays, Statistics, Miscellanies, 
and numerous Private Letters from suc- 
cessful and distinguished Business Men ; 
also Business Education, Choice of Busi- 
ness, Habits of Business, getting Money 
by Farming, getting Money by Merchan- 
dising, how to get Customers, the True 
Man of Business, how to get Rich by 
Speculation, Interest, Banking, Private 
cae. ote Money by Inventions, 
how to become Millionaires. By Edwin 
T. Freedley. Post-paid, $1 50. Address 
this office. 

Here are hints, suggestions, and rules 
which young men may read with profit. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that the 
reading of the book will be the means of 
bringing wealth to anyone. Thatrequires 
personal exertion, energy, perseverance, 
application, integrity. But there are many 
kinds of wealth in the world besides 
that of dollars and cents. There is the 
wealth of knowledge, acquired by long 
and hard study, which is a greater power 
than dollars and cents. Thereis the wealth 
of affection and friendship, compared to 
which “ lucre” is as dross. Then there is 
the wealth of benevolence, of honor, of 
Christian charity, and of godliness, which 
abides to the end of life, and goes with us 
to the realms of bliss. Let us not neglect, 


while getting money here, to lay up treas- | 


ures in heaven by cultivating the nobler 
sentiments. 


CoACHMAKER’s INTERNATION- 


AL JoURNAL. Philadelphia: J. D. Ware, 
Publisher. 


The October number of this magazine is 
before us, and commands our approval for 
its neat typography, clear engravings, and 
excellent adaptation to the branch of 
mechanical industry of which it is a 
representative in the current literature of 
the day. Price,$3 a year; 35 cents a 
number. Clubbed with the PHrENoLoe- 
ICAL JOURNAL for $5 a year. 


Tue Sraresan — a weekly 
Journal of Politics, Business, Literature, 
and Art. Published by the Maryland 
Democratic Association, at $3 a year. 
Address 7’he Statesman, Baltimore, Md. 
This is the late Leader newspaper in a 

new form, as that was the Southern Society 

under a new name. The present journal 
is published by a joint stock company of 
$100,000, in shares of $5 each. 

True democracy is the thing for this re- 
public. But “bogus” democracy will 
never more thrive on American soil. We 
hope the Statesman will advocate and de- 
fend the genuine article. The Statesman 
is fashioned after the New York Nation. 
Is it not on too small a pattern ? 


How Crops Grow. A Treat- 
ise on the Chemical Composition, Struc- 
ture, and Life of the Plant, for all students 
of culture. With numerous Ilus- 
trations and Tables of Analysis. By 
Samuel W. Johnson, M.A., Professor of 
Analytical and ricuitural Chemistry 
in the Sheffield Scientitic School of Yale 
College, etc. New York: Orange Judd 
&Co. 12mo, cloth. $1 75. 

In point of practicability, this volume 
appears to us the best that has come under 
our notice, of treatises relating to the 
chemistry of vegetable growths. The ar- 
rangement is excellent; tabulated results 
of careful analyses of all the ordinary 
articles of vegetable food are furnished, 





besides clear and concise descriptions of 
the nature and properties of their ele- 
mentary constituents. The author is well 
known for his scientific researches in the 
department of agricultural chemistry, and 
possesses a weight of authority on the sub- 
ject that can be attributed to very few 
American chemists. The constitution of 
plants and their adaptation to soils is a 
matter of no slight importance to the intel- 
ligent farmer, planter, or horticulturist in 
this great agricultural country, and the 
book which contributes reliable informa- 
tion thereon is welcomed with no little 
satisfaction. ‘“‘How Crops Grow,” is 
placed before the American people as one 
which will “serve the student of agricul- 
ture for thoronghly preparing himself to 
comprehend the whole subject of vegetable 
nutrition, and to estimate accurately how 
and to what extent the crop depends upon 
the atmosphere on the one hand and the 
soil on the other for the elements of its 
growth.” 
Tue PressyTERIAN Histort- 

caL Autmanac, and Annual Remem- 

brancer of the Church, for 1867. By 

Joseph M. Wilson. Volume IX. Phila- 

delphia: Joseph M. Wilson. 

This volume, although somewhat late in 
its appearance, is a valuable addition to 
American church history. It of course is 
special in its data, and therefore the more 
comprehensive and reliable. In one respect 
it may be said to be unique; for it is the 
only denominational work published in 
the United States which treats fally and 
satisfactorily of religious affairs. The 
other religions societies would do well to 
follow the Presbyterian example in pro- 
ducing comprehensive annual expositions 
of their movements. Fine portraits on 
steel of Rev. Drs. E. D. Macmaster, Miles 
P. Squire, and Rev. James Dickson, with 
their biographies, are included in the 
work. Biographical notes relating to over 
one hundred other clergymen of the Church 
are also given. To the thorough-going 
Presbyterian such a work must be most 
desirable. 
Tue Co-operator; A weekly 

Record of Co-operative Progress by 

Working Men. Edited by Henry Pitman, 

Manchester, England. 

We have received some copies of, this 
well-managed weekly from the publisher, 
and are very willing to indorse its progres- 
sive and reformatory character. Among 
its contributers we find many eminent 
names, for instance: Henry Vincent, 
Goldwin Smith, Dr. Levison. The labor- 
ing classes find in it expression of their 
grievances under injudicious government, 
and a cogent appeal for reform. We notice 
in its pages lengthy quotations from the 
columns of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


A DerenseE or Jesus Curibr. 
By Menard Saint Martin. T lated 
from the French by Paul Cobder® Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. $1. 


This volume contains five discourses on 
the following subjects: (1) The Testimony 
of Prophecy with regard to Jesus Christ ; 
(2) The Testimony that Christ Himself has 
given in His Words; (3) The Testimony 
that Christ has given of Himeelf in His 
Life Among Men; (4) The Testimony that 
Christ has given of Himself in His Inner 
Spiritual Life ; (6) The Testimony that the 
Christian Church has given of Christ. 
These embody, as is apparent, the leading 
features of the Christian religion, and 
having been uttered by one of the noblest 
ministers of France in modern times, are 
worthy of examination for their learning, 
reasoning, and fervent piety. The trans- 
lator, who by the way is an old contributor 
to the columns of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
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JounxnaL, has performed the task of 
rendering the French into suitable and 
adequate English with unusual accuracy. 
The spirit of the original with its many 
delicate shades of significance and deep 
feeling is preserved with a rare fidelity. 
We commend the book to all inquirers 
after light in religious matters. 


Tue Tim Bunker Papers; 
or, Yankee Farming. By Timothy 
Bunker, Esq., of Hookertown, Conn. 
With Illustrations by Hoppin. New 
York: Orange, Judd & Company. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1 75. 


in the American Agriculturist. 


ance in a convenient book form. The 
preface of the collection speaks of them as 


‘*‘a humble attempt to represent the | 


average wisdom of the Connecticut farmer, 
and the steady progress which this claes is 
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Tue Worxsnorp. No. 8 of 
this elaborate work lies before us, and 
exhibits evident marks of progress on the 
| part of the publisher. Its popularity, 
already attained, has induced an enlarge- 
ment by way of a supplement, in which 
matters of interest to American artists 
and mechanice will be presented. This 
new featnre will greatly add to the “* Work- 
shop’s”’ value, and doubtless materially 
extend its circulation. Those who love 
art should subscribe to this monthly ex- 





Price, $5 40 a year; single 
This is a compilation of papers published | 
Their 


popularity is the reason for their appear- | 


position of really exquisite engravings. 


Curcaco boasts a weekl 
paper devoted to legal matters ; it is titled, 
Chicago Legal News. It is printed neatly, 
and has a ehape well adapted to the needs 
of the profession which it technically repre- 
sents. The editor promises to do all that is 
practicable “to make it a paper that every 
lawyer and business-man in the Northwest 
ought to take.” Price, $2 a year. 


Part XVII. or Rovut.epGe’s 
ILLUSTRATED NATURAL History oF MAN, 
in all Countries of the World, takes up the 





bers, 50 
cents. 

Tue ATLANTIC ALMANAC FOR 
1869 is published by Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields, at 50 cents a copy. It contains up- 
ward of sixty large octavo pages, with 
several pictures in oil-colors, and many ex- 


| cellent wood engravings. The ‘“* Atlantic” 


making in rural improvement, and in the | 


comforte and moralities of social life.” 
The oy of composition and the incidents 


is gotten up after the fashion of the ** Illus- 
trated London Almanac,” and, for Amer- 
icans, greatly surpasses its European pro- 
totype in interest. —— 


narrated are amusing enough to engage | 
the attention of general readera, but the | 
vein of common sense underlying the mere | 
phraseology imparts to the papers an 


TruBNER’s AMERICAN AND 
Ortentat Recorp is a monthly register of 
the most important works published in 
| North and South America, India, China, 





— 


instructive character. Farmers, young 


and old, who are still in the meshes of old and the British Colonies: with occasional 


fogyiem with respect to the 
their farms, 


from a reading of Tim Bunker's senten- | - 
| London house, and are able to testify to its 


tious reflections. —— 


Cast Away IN THE CoLp. 
An Old Man's Story of a Young Man's 


Adventures, as related by Captain John | 


Hardy, Mariner. By Dr. Isaac J. Hayes, 
author of “An Arctic Boat Journey,” 
etc. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Here is an interesting book for our boys 
and girls; one that contains much real 


| 
| 
| 


information as well as a great deal of that | 
lively, tripping fascination which the juve- | 


nile mind so warmly appreciates. 


Dr. | 


Hayes shows himeelf as capable of inter- | 


esting children by narrative and incident 
suited to their capacity, as of winning the 
respect of the mature mind by his sedate, 
graphic, and well-written accounts of 
arctic researches. 
Wuere tHe Roses NEvER 

Wrrner—is the title of a new and sweet 


song, “ written and composed” by James | 


C, Clarke, and published by C. M. Tre- 

maine. New York. Price, 40 cents. 

The author's portrait (as we take it to 
be) is neatly lithographed on the title-page. 

Besides, he dedicates the effort to no less 

than four ladies, all Marys, and all pretty, 

no doubt! Can't he decide which to 
choose ? —- 

Ir, Yes, AND Pernaps. Four 
Possibilities and Six Exaggerations, 
with some bits of fact. By Edmund E. 
Male. Beston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

A queer book in most respects, contain- 
ing several stories, which are not alto- 
gethé? wanting in fun, humor, philosophy, 
pathos, and some useful hints. The table 
of contents contains the following: The 
Children of the Public; A Piece of Possible 
History ; The South American Editor; The 
Old and the New Face to Face; The Dot 
and Line Alphabet; The Last Voyage of 
the Resolute; My Double, and How He 
Undid Me; The Man Without a Country; 
The Last of the Florida; The Skeleton in 
the Closet ; Christmas Waits in Boston. 


Tue Lives or Horatio Sey- 
MOUR AND Frank P. Braz, Jr. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

This book purports to be a complete 
history of the lives and services of these 
distinguished candidates for the highest 
office in the gift of the American people. 


conduct of | 2otes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, 
would derive much benefit | Italian, Spanish, Portagnese, and Russian 


books. We receive it regularly from the 
value as an important aid to the philo- 
logical scholar. It is especially rich in 
Oriental literature. 

Subecription 5s. per annum—about $2 
currency. Messrs. Tribner & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 60 Paternoster Row, London, Eng. 


Tuer October number of the 
New York Coachmaker’s Monthly Maga- 
zine is embellished with several neat draw- 
ings of carriages representing the newest 
etyles. Its reading matter is more than 
usually varfed and instructive. $5 a year: 
50 cents single. New York: E. M. Strat- 
ton, Publisher. -— 


Tur Homeopathic Sun is a 
new candidate for public consideration. 
It is intended more for general circulation 
than for professional use only; for in the 
words of its prospectus, “ it is designed to 
furnish a medium of intercourse and com- 
munication betweei® homeopathic physi- 
cians and the now rapidly extending circle 
of intelligent and inquiring laymen.” 
Does it not include “ laywomen,” too, in ita 
beneficence? It seems to us that the old- 
school physicians are permitting the “* pro- 
gressionists’’ to forestall them by reaching 
the public eye first through medical peri- 
odicals of a comparatively untechuical 
character. The H. S. is published by 
Wm, Radde, New York, at $2 a year. 


Le Bon Ton, a Journal of 
Fashions, gives, monthly, four highly 
colored steel engravings, executed in Paris, 
representing the latest styles of dress 
adopted in Europe and America. Its de- 
scriptive matter is in French and English. 
Two-full-sized paper patterns accompany 
each number. Price, $7a year; T5 cents a 
month. New York: 8. T. Taylor, Pub- 
lisher. 


Messrs. Wittiam A. Ponp 
& Co., Broadway, New York, have just 
published— 

Vocat Exercises for the Training and 
Developing of the Voice. By H. 8. Per- 
kins. 60 cents. 

Tae Dream or THe Batu. A Waltz. 
By Dan. Godfrey. 7 cents. 

Now I Lay me pown To Steer. A Song. 





By Arthur D. Walbridge. 30 cents. 





ideration of Australia and its People. 
As in the preceding number, the text is 
plentifully strewn with striking illustra- 
tions. New York: George Routledge & 
Sons, Publishers. Price, 50 cents. 


Epvucation IN Missovurt. 
We notice with interest the new effort to 
establish a JournNaL oF Epvucation, by 
J. B. Merwin, of St. Louis, in the rich and 
rising State of Missouri. It is published 
monthly at $1 50 year, in the usual quarto 
form, and makee a very creditable appear- 
ance. There are many “live teachers” 
from the East in Missouri, and they will 
put the Journal at once on a paying basis. 

We shall hail with gladness any effort 
to advance the common schools of our 
country, especially in the South and West. 
Why not establish at once journals of edu- 
cation in each of the Southern States? 
Look at California, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and now Miesouri, with their educational 
journals as rallying instruments in the 
work of civilization! Where are Georgia 
and Alabama? Where are the Virginias? 
Let each have a Journal of Education ! 


Tue American HovusEwire 
is the name of a new monthly journal pub- 
lished by Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., at $1 50 a year. Motto, 
“ Elevate mankind through the influence 
of cheerful, happy homes." We wish the 
American Housewife the best success in 
its laudable enterprise. 


Tue Litriz Corporat now 
comes out with a fine pea-green cover, and 
aspires to a place among the magazines. 
It is all alive with energy, hope, zeal, and 
“go-ahead.” It is still published at $1 a 
year, by A. L. Sewell, Chicago. 


Aco B 


Notices under this head are of selections 


oohs. 





| from the late issues of the press, and rank 


among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


Wurrtrer's Posms. Complete, and Il- 
lustrated with twelve full-page Engravings. 
Small quarto. Cloth, $4 50; Turkey mo- 
rocco, $8. 

Tue Kixe’s Liry anp Rosesup. A 
charming Fairy Tale. Finely Dlustrated. 
16mo. $1 50. 

Tue Poetry oF OOMPLIMENT AND 
Courtsuir. Revised Edition, with ten 
Steel Engravings. 12mo. Cloth, $4; mo- 
rocco, $6 50. 

TENNYsoN's Poems. Complete. Illustrat 
ed. Cloth, $4 50; morocco, $8. 

DicTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
Mrs. Hale’s. Octavo. Cloth, $3. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WoORKs .oOF DE 
Quincy. 12mo. $1 50. 

Home Inrivence. A charming Moral 
Tale. By Grace Aguilar. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1 50. 

Tas Worps AND MIND oF JEsUs AND 
Fatrurut Promiser. By Rev. J. McDuff, 
D.D. 1 vol. gilt. 85 cents. 
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Britisn Ports. From Ben Jonson to 
the present time. Most complete Edition 
of the kind. 3 vols. royal octavo, with 30 
engravings. $12. 

LONGFELLOW's PorTicaL Works. 
inet Edition. 2vols. $4. 

Wuat makes Me Grow; or, Walks and 
Talks with Amy Dudley. Illustrated by 
Fréhinch. $2. 

LittLe Women ; or, Meg, Jo, Beth, and 
Amy. Agirl’s book. By Lonisa M. Alcott. 
Iiustrated. $1 50. 

Curistmas Stortes. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With original Illustrations. 12mo. 
$1 75. 

Portican Works oF SHAKSPEARE, 
Brron, Scort, anD Burns, Completed 
in 4volumes. Cloth, $8; half calf, $13 50. 

Katarina. A poem by Dr. J. G. Hol- 
jand, 12mo. Cloth, $150. With 70 Tilus- 
trations; in small quarto form. Turkey 
morocco, $12. 

Mrs. Partineton’s Knitting Work; 
and what was done by her plaguy boy Ike. 
With Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1 75. 

Make orn Break; or Half Around the 
World. By W. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). 
Illustrated. 16mo. $1 25. 

GotpEen TrutTus. In Prose and Verse, 
A beautiful book. $2. 

Curmes For CHILDHOOD; a collection of 
Songs for Little Ones. Illustrated, 16mo. 
$1 50. 

OaKENDALE. A Story of Schoolboy Life. 
By R. Hope Moncrief. Illustrated. $1 25. 

How To Conquer; or, Ellen Ware. A 
Temperance Tale. By Catharine M. Trow- 
bridge. Cloth, $1 25. 

Pore’s Essay on MAN. Beautifully Il- 
lustrated. With notes by 8S. R. Wells. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt, $1. 

Weaver's WorKs For THE Youne. 
Comprising ‘“ Hopes and Help for the 
Young of both Sexes,” “ Aims and Aids 
for Girls and Young Women,” “ Ways of 
Life.” By Rev. 8. G. Weaver. 12mo. pp. 
626. Cloth, $3. 

New Puysiocnomry ; or, Signs of Char- 
acter. With over 1,000 Illustrations. By 
S.R. Wells. A splendid pr tation book 
for old or young. Cloth, $5; calf, $8; 
Turkey morocco, $10. 

Hanv-Book ror Home IMPROVEMENT; 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Be- 
have, How to do Business. Adapted to 
youth and middle age. 12mo. $2 25. 

OrnaTORY—SACRED AND SECULAR; or, 
the Extemporaneous Speaker. By Wn. 
Pittenger. An excellent manual for the 
young man who would become a ready and 
accurate speaker. Cloth, $1 50. 

LIFE IN THE West; or, Stories of the 
Mississippi Valley. By N. C. Meeker, of 
the New York T7ridune. 12mo. Cloth, $2. 

Tus Empnaric Diaciort; or, the New 
Testament in Greek and English. With 
notes and varied readings of difficult trans- 
lations. References and a valuable Index. 
By Benjamin Wilson. Cloth, $4; extra 
binding, $5. 

sor’s Fasuies; Pictorial Editien. 
With 70 fine Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt, $1. 


SELECT MUSICAL WORKS. 

Mann's New Mertuop For Piano. The 
best elementary book for teaching young 
pupils to play. the piano—being compre- 
hensive, progressive, and reiterative. The 
work has received the highest encomiums 
from many of the best teachers in the 
country, Price, post-paid, $2 50. 

Nive o'clock IN THE MorninG. The 
new day school-book, by Henry Tucker; 
especially adapted to the wants of public 
schools, comprising in its pages, Marching, 
Gymnastic, Opening and Closing Songs, 
arranged expressly for the work. 50 cents. 


Cab- 
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Taomas’s Sacrep Mvsic. A selection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, etc., se- 
lected from the works of the best masters, 
together with a number of original compo- 
sitions, arranged with a separate Organ Ac- 
companiment. By J. R. Thomas. $1 25. 

Bouckiey’s Viouin Tunes. A collection 
of the most choice Jigs and Reels, for the 
Violin ; to which is added Buckley's cele- 
brated imitations of the “Farm Yard,” 
and celebrated “* Cuckoo Solo,” and all 
the new and beantiful melodies of the day; 
the whole carefully arranged for the violin. 
By James Buckley & Sons, of Buckley's 
Serenaders. 50 cents. 

Foster's Socrat OrcuEstTrRa. A collec- 
tion of Popular Operatic and other Melo- 
dies, judiciously arranged as Solos, Duets, 
Trios, and Quartets, for Flute, Violin, 
Violoncello, or Piano-forte. Among the 
Quartets are several beautiful sets of Qua- 
Grilles. Waltzes, etc., suitable for the 
country ball-room. Compiled and arranged 
by Stephen C. Foster. $1. 

CzernyY’s Letrers To A Youne Lapr 
ON THE ART OF PLAYING THE PIANO- 
ForRTE, from the earliest rudiments to the 
highest state of cultivation. By C.Czerny. 
In cloth; 50 cents. 

Loper’s Vocat Metnop. A simple and 
concise method of acquiring the art of 
singing well at sight. By Geo. Loder. $1. 








Es our Corvespondents. 





Questions or ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
it ‘is better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your * Best Tnovenrts”™ solicited. 


RE.LicIon ann Nature.—Ep. Paren. 
JouRNAL: “ The question I propounded to 
you in a former letter, viz., ‘Is religion a 
truth?’—is man immortal? was con- 
clusively answered in the Journat for 
November, page 170; but I did not mean 
exactly to inquire if religious feeling was 
true, for this I know by experience,—but 
might not all this feeling be exercised 
toward an imaginary being ?” 

Ans. In reply to this question we say we 
think not; all the analogies of nature speak 
the contrary. The twining vine has a law 
of clasping, and it reaches for something to 
be clasped; and when nature's works are 
without man’s intermeddling, the vine will 
find something to cling to—a tree or a 
shrub, by which it will be lifted into sun- 
shine. Take asan illustration the instincts 
ofanimals. These are relatively no nearer 
perfection than are the purely human in- 
stincts, the fact not being forgotten that 
many things are left for man to reason out 
in the progress of civilization and develop- 
ment, Our instinctive qualities, including 
the moral, are just ad perfect instincts as 
is the tendency of the calf to look upward 
for its first meal, and for the ox to look 
downward for his food; and the whole 
realm of nature is adjusted on the principle 
of truth, reality, and adaptation. Does man- 
ly strength sigh for gentleness, grace, and 
beauty? and do beauty, gentleness, and 
grace admire the stalwart form, the broad 
chest, the heavy beard, the bass voice and 
the thunder of courage, and all by interior 
instinct? Do not these preferences and 
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fancies grow out of instinctive truth? The 
more widely we examine nature, and the 
more extended our knowledge becomes of 
the institutes of nature, the more reverence 
and confidence we shall have respecting 
these teachings. The heart of man sighs 
for immortality. The heart of man yearns 
for something to worship, and when he 
worships a Supreme Being, he is conscious 
of being lifted up and strengthened ; and 
as the twining vine reaches up and begins 
its twining even before it reaches the ob- 
ject it blindly yet truly seeks, so the soul 
directed by an infinite intelligence and 
goodness, by means of its instincts, yearns 
through worship and aspiration for its God. 
The fact that all nations look upward, ac- 
knowledge superiority, believe in superior 
goodness and superior power and wisdom, 
is to an anthropologist the strongest pos- 
sible evidence of the existence of God and 
the truth of immortality, and the fact that 
we have those feelings ought to be proof 
enough that they have their counterpart in 
a Being to be worshiped. Since the wide 
world of nature is full of these instincts, 
acting blindly through animal life, shall we 
doubt the correctness of the higher in- 
stincts of the higher animal, man? That 
there may be error in regard to trinity or 
unity ; in regard to predestination, election, 
forms, services, baptism, and other ordi- 
nances, good men may be permitted to 
believe: but when we forget the Quaker, 
Episcopalian, Roman Catholic, Baptist, 
Unitarian as such, and stand in the midst 
of our common humanity looking for- 
ward to a higher life and a better state, we 
believe the earnested-hearted Christian 
sentiment of the world springs from an 
inborn truth, and that some sublime con- 
dition of immortality, more than the eye 
hath seen, the ear heard, or hath entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, shall be 
the lot of those who, in this life, seek 
righteousness, purity, and holiness. May 
this not be the result of education? you 
ask. Who got the first idea to promulgate ? 
Where was born the thought of a superior 
Being and of immortality? It is én us, 
and the best organized of the human race 
have the most elevated and consistent 
ideas of a higher life, of God, and of god- 
liness. We do not speak of single persons, 
but of the great mass of the well-intention- 
ed and refined of the human race, who have 
the most earnest religious convictions. We 
hope your doubts will be dispelled, and that 
more of purity and beauty in the life to 
come than we now conceive shall be our loi. 


Concrete Buitpines.—We 
are often questioned by letter in regard to 
houses constructed of concrete — sand, 
gravel, and lime—and have written many 
descriptions of the method of constructing 
the walls of buildings with this material. 
For the past fifteen years we have thus 
referred to the subject many times in the 
JouRNAL, besides writing frequent letters 
on the subject. In 1852 we built a house near 
Lake Ontario, in Cayuga Co., N. Y., the 
walls being composed of lime, sand, gravel, 
and small stones. That house still stands, 
the walls being firm and durable. A book, 
entitled “‘ A Home For All,” has been pub- 
lished at this office, in which everything is 
explained in detail. We send the book to 
those who wish it, by mail, post-paid, for 
$1 50. Since that time some changes— 
probably impr ts—have been made, 
in the construction of concrete walls, by 
different persons. We have no doubt that 
there is to be an era of cheaper buildings, 
and that efforts now being made will tend 
toward its realization. Another method 
has been devised, and a description of the 
material and the mode of using it, entitled 











“Building with Concrete,” can be had by 


; sending to us 40 cents; or the two books 


for $1 90. We beg to say that we have 
not, personally, the slightest interest in 
any system of house-building, but we have 
good-naturedly answered scores of letters 
on the subject; and now, by referring to 
the works above named, we doubt not 
persons who wish to try the concrete 
honse-building experiment will hereafter 
ask for the book inetead of requiring us to 
write lengthy letters on that subject. 

A single suggestion in conclusion. In- 
stead of trying the experiment on a Jarge 
or expensive scale, it would be better for 
parties to build an ice-house, ash-honse, 
milk-house, wood-house, or other small out- 
building, and then, if the plan works well, 
try a stable or a carriage-house, and then a 
dwelling. But, first of all, let the founda- 
tion be thoroughly drained, and, if con- 
venient, laid on good-sized fteld stones. 


Courtsnip QuaRRELS.— Ept- 
TOR JouRNAL—<Sir; If a man be courtin 
& woman for a year, and they quarre 
frequently through mistrust and jealousy, 
would they not be likely to live unhappily 
together if married? 


Ans. lf people quarrel before marriage, 
when they are proverbially solicitous to 
please each other, we think it better for 
them never to marry; for if they can not 
harmonize before, they will not be likely 
to harmonize after marriage. 

Law Srupent.— We can 
furnish you “Hillard on Sales,” for $5; 
“Story on Contracts,” $14; ‘* Reeves on 
Domestic Relations,” $6; ‘“* Wharton's 
Criminal Law,” $15; or any other law- 
book in market at publisher's price. 


PuHRENOLOGIST. —We can 
supply one complete set of the Pareno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838 to 1868 (except 
vol. 4), thirty volumes, for $175. The 
price of volumes for 1854; 1858, 1862, and 
1863, separately, is $10 each. For 1866, °7 
and °8, $3 50. If post-paid, $4. 


Hypropatuy AND HyGrene. 
—In reply to numerous inquiries relative 
to the old Water-Cure Journal, we would 
say that we have copies bound in cloth, 
from 1847 to 62, and will supply them as 
long as they last, at $3 per volume. Each 
year makes a complete volume. 


BasuFutness.—I wish to get 
your opinion in reference to bashfulness ; 
whether or not a natural, mental diffidence 
can cu and where I can obtain the 
most light on the subject. I am in receipt 
of a letter from Dr. , of city, 
who says that bashfulness is as much a 
disease as rheumatism, and as liable to 
treatment, and offers to furnish appropri- 
ate remedies for two months for the sum 
of ; but my organ of Cautionsness is 
large, and I fear he would be getting the 
best of the bargain. 


Ans. If you will read an illustrated article 
in our Combined Annuals, entitled ** Bash- 
fulness,”’ you will find this subject thor- 
oughly discussed. The Dr. who offers to 
cure you of bashfulness with medicine for 
$30 is both a knave and a quack. He 
might as well undertake to treat a person 
for idiocy, for pride, or for selfishness, as 
for bashfulness. If he succeeded no better 
than most physicians do in treating rheu- 
matism, you would require a good many 
months’ treatment at $30 to effect a cure. 
Beware of the quacks who set traps for 
ignorant and indiscreet young men and 
foolish women ! 


Insury oF Brarn.—On the 
30th day of December last, a Mr. Gifford, 
residing in Indiana, was ree nee Oe 
with a pistol. ball struck two inches 
above the left eye, and was flattened on 
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the skull. The wonnded man went home, 
and then a mile and a half farther, to see a 
surgeon. After two days, Mr. Gifford was 
compelled to go to bed. He continued to 
get weaker, and died on the 6th of Febru- 
ary. During his illness he suffered from 
convulsions, In the intervals between 
these convulsions he retained his senses. 
The skull of the deceased was opened and 
examined, when it was found that from 
the inner table of the ekull, at the point 
where the ball had struck, a splinter of 
bone one eighth of an inch wide and an 
inch and a quarter long had been detached 
and driven into the membranes which 
cover the brain. Matter had collected to 
the amount of one anda half ounces. Now 
comes the very pertinent question—How 
was it possible that, notwithstanding so 
reat an injury to the front part of the 
rain, which, according to Phrenology, is 
the seat of the intellectual organs, the in- 
jured man retained his power of thinking 
through all his sickness, unimpaired ? 
Ans, The injury to the brain was on one 
side, involving only one hemisphere. The 
brain is divided anatomically from the 
root of the nose to the back of the neck, 
and connected at the base by ligaments. 
The brain being double, and all the organs 
being also double, one set being in each 
half of the brain, it follows that one 
half of the brain may be injured without 
serious impairment of mind, as one cye 
may be injured or destroyed without de- 
stroying the sense of sight. The injury 
was sufficient to produce convulsions, but 
those convulsions might have been mainly 
connected with one side of the person. 
They were sufficient to render the patient 
unconscious while they lasted, and during 
their continuance the opposite side of the 
brain sympathized with the paroxysms. 
Paralysis is generally more or less partial, 


one side being alone affected, and an in- 
jury of one hemisphere of the brain may 
occur without obscuring the mind, as the 
uninjured half or hemisphere of the brain 
contains a full set of the mental organs. 


Ip1or AND Foor.—In order 
to appreciate the real difference existing 
between these terms, they having become 
almost interchangeable in common speech, 
we must consider their respective deriva- 
tion. Jdéiot is derived immediately from a 
Greek word signifying an uneducated, 
ignorant, or ill-informed person. Fool is 
from the Celtic, and originally had refer- 
ence to a jester or buffoon. If we wished 
to designate a person devoid of intellect— 
a natural—we would be inclined to select 
idiot as the more appropriate term. 


Warts.—There is a man in 
our neighborhood who can cure warts by 
looking at them a short time intently, and 
bidding them begone. Can you explain 
it? R. L. H. 


Ans. No, we can not. We have recol- 
lections of such feats kindly practiced by 
a beloved aunt of ours, in our boyish days. 
No explanation is given for the appearance 
of warts, and none whatever for their dis- 
appearance either without any incantation 
or apparently by means of it. Rud them. 


Srupyine German. — The 
following works are recommended for 
students: ‘* Ahn’s German Method,” 
$1 40; “ Ollendorff's German Grammar,” 
$2; “Adler's German Reader,” $2; 
“ Adler’s German and English Pocket Dic- 
tionary,” $3 25; “ Fulborn’s German In- 
structor,” $1 15. Wecan send any of them 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Lzve.tinc.—The instrument 
called the “level” used by mechanics, is 
influenced by the same forces which pro- 
duce the water level. As is well known, 
the surface of the ocean is curved, that 
curvature producing a declination from 
any given point of about eight inches to 
a mile. 
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Publisher's Departinent. 
Tue Exp.—What! so soon! 

And is it a year since the last Decem- 

ber number announced the end of a 

Aye, verily. And this closes 

In accordance with 





volume ? 
the volume for 1868. 
our custom, we open new books with each 
new year—and only enter the names of 
those who renew their subscriptions. 
Reader, will you be re-booked for 1869? 
We are promised a large company and a 
good time generally. Good-bye. 
Grares.—As some of our 
readers doubtless appreciate this delicate 
fruit enough to make some effort to secure 
a vine for home cultivation, we offer a 
two-year-old vine of that superb variety 
the Walter, and a copy of the Journat for 
1869, for $10—the growers’ price of the 
vine itself. 
LANGE’s CoMMENTARY.— 
An American edition of Dr. Lange's 
“Commentary,” translated and edited by 
Dr. Scnaff and others, is now being pub- 
lished. The following three new volumes 
of this great work have just been issued: 
Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
and Hebrews—translated and. edited by 
Drs. Harwood and Washburne, Professors 
Kendrick, Hackett, and Day, and the late 
Dr. John Lillie. Genesis—translated and 
edited by Professor Tayler Lewis and Dr. 
A. Gosman. Corinthians—translated and 
edited by Drs. D. W. Poor and Conway 
Wing. The four volumes previously issued 
are: Matthew—translated and edited by 
Philip Schaff, D.D.; Mark and Lake— 
translated and edited by Prof. W. G. T. 
Shedd, D.D., Philip Schaff, D.D., and Rev. 
Cc. C. Starbuck; Acts—translated and 
edited by Charles F. Schaffer, D.D.; the 


Epistles General of James, Peter, John, | 
and Jude—translated and edited by J. | 


Isidor Mombert. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the seven volumes 
already completed make in themselves a 
library which no clergyman can well do 
without, if he aims to keep abreast of the 
times; while they are indispensable to 
Sunday-school Teachers, and an invaluable 
aid to laymen and all Biblical students, 
without regard to profession or denomina- 
tion. 

The German edition embodies the results 
of the labors of the most earnest and pro- 
found Christian scholars of the Continent; 
and the American translation, which is in 
progress, under the supervision of Dr. 
Philip Schaff, aided by a large corps of 
our own most eminent and learned divines, 
is enriched by numerous and important 
additions which entitle it to be considered 
to a great extent as an original and inde- 
pendent work. That the undertaking has 
thus far been prosecuted in a spirit which 
elevates it above all sectarian or denomi- 
national considerations, is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that among the Conti- 
nental scholars, more than twenty of whom 
are engaged upon the work, under Dr. 
Lange's direction, are representatives of 
all the different evangelical denominations 
of Germany and Holland, while the ecclesi- 
astical connections of the contributors to 
the American edition are quite as diverse. 

By a special arrangement we are enabled 
to offer this most valuable work as a 
premium for clubs to the ParENoLoercaL 
JOURNAL on such liberal terms that any 
one can procure it bya little effort. For 
seven new subscribers at $3 each, we will 
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send any two volumes, or for ten, we will 
send any three volumes desired; for 
twenty, we will send the seven volumes 
complete. Here is a chence by which any 
congregation may present their pastor, or 
a Sunday-school class their teacher, with 
this valuable work. Published at $5 per vol. 


pata 

Ovr Booxs 1n ALBANY, 
N. Y.—The young and enterprising firm of 
Mesers. Gottwalls & McDonough have 
opened a commodious book and stationery 
stdre at 83 State Street, where all our 
publications may be obtained. Subscrip- 
tions for this Journnax will be promptly 
forwarded by them. 


Farm Lanps 1x Kansas. 
In the past we heard much of “ bleeding” 
Kansas, Of late, we hear of flourishing 
Kansas. Happily that State is now settling 
down to civilized modes of life. Farming, 
stock and fruit growing, are everywhere 
going on; railways, school-houses, 
churches, etc., constructing, and that young 
prairie State bids fair to become the suc- 
cessful rival of her older neighbors. There 
are yet a few millions of acres open 
for settlement. 


Mr. A. Horrsrerrer, of 
Riverhead, L. L, has entered the field as 
a lecturer on popular subjects, and has 
already received flattering notices from the 
press, testifying to his ability, etc. He 
may be addressed at 392 Canal Street, New 
York or through the American Literary 
Bureau, Nassau Street. 


. 


Very Porviar.—Onur Illus- 
trated Annual for 1869 is proving the most 
acceptable of any we ever before published. 
One edition after another, of 5,000 each, 
goes off in rapid succession. The press 
everywhere praises it. Agents and news- 
men duplicate theic orders, and the friends 
of Phrenology use it as an entering wedge, 
to introduce the subject into new quar- 
ters. A reading of the Annual creates 4 

desire to learn all about the screNcE oF 
| MAN, and thus performs useful missionary 
work. For this purpose it is furnished at 





| a very liberal discount, so that it may be 


widely circulated. In noticing this new 
“ Hand- Book™ for 1869; the Lawrence 
Sentinel says: “ Phrenology is now classed 
| as a science, and inductive observation 
| yearly adds to the facts enunciated by Gall 
and Spurzheim.”’ The Putnam //erald says: 
“The Annual is a very entertaining book, 
| and furnished at the low price of 26 cents."’ 
| [Much less to agents.] The Zoosac Valley 
News eays: “It embraces all the topics of 
information usually treated in such publi- 
cations. It is finely illustrated, and will 
be found a book of great and valuable 
interest." The Washington Daily Union 
says: “It containsa great variety of articles 
upon subjects of every-day importance,such 
as education, culture, character, etc., and 
is illustrated by nearly fifty portraits of 
distinguished characters, civilized and 
savage.” We might extend these notices 
to any length—euffice it —we shall be glad 
to have all our readers order a dozen or 
more to sell or to give away, as they can 
afford. a 


PoruLaR LECTURES ON 
Scrence.—The American Institute haye 
arranged for a course of Jectures on scien- 
tific and other subjects, to be delivered 
weekly during the winter months of 
1868-9. Gentlemen of acknowledged emi- 
nence in their several spheres of scholar- 
ship and research comprise the programme. 
Some of these we are at liberty to men- 
tion. President Barnard, of Columbia 
College, the first lecturer in the course, 








whose subject is ‘‘ The Microscope and its 
Revelations ;"’ Prof. Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, following Pres. Barnard, will lecture 
on “The Telescope;" Prof. Guyot, of 
Princeton, on ** The Barometer and Me- 
teorology ;"’ Prof. Cook, of Cambridge, on 
“The Spectroscope;” Prof. Silliman, of 
Yale, probably on “ The Endiometer ;” 
Pres. Dawson, of McGill College. Montreal, 
on “ Primeval Flora; Prof. Hall, of Al- 
bany, on “ Primeval Fauna; Dr. T. 8. 
Hunt, of Montreal, on the * Formation of 
Continents.” The lectures promise to be 
peculiarly interesting from the fact that so 
many of them will have for their con- 
sideration important philosophical instru- 
ments. The intelligent class of the com- 
munity, already somewhat accustomed to 
popular lectures on scientific topics, will 
find in the lectures a rich fund of literary 
enjoyment. Steinway Hall is* the place 
designated for their delivery. 





Butsovus Roots. — Lovers 
of fine flowers would do well to examine | 
the large catalogue of bulbous roots offer- 
ed for public appreciation by Messrs. Grif- 
fing & Co., Nos. 58 and 60 Cortland Street, 
New York. We must acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of several fine specimens of hyacinth, 
tulips, crocus, and amaryllis, which they 
lately sent to our office. 


Messrs. Fett anp DurFrer, 
711 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, booksell- 
ers, will supply all our publications at New 
York prices. Give them a call. 


-_ 

General Items. 

Art anp Scrence Comsrn- 
ED.—We have often referred to the ex- 
quisite chromos produced by the Messrs. 
Prange & Co., of Boston. Their latest 
achievement, and one of the most brilliant 
landscapes ever issued in chromo, is just 
ready for public consideration. It is a 
view in the Yosemite Valley, by Bierstadt, 
the well-known American painter. The 
Boston Daily Advertiser says of it: ““ The 
Falls of the Yosemite is a characteristic 
bit of California scenery, in Bierstadt’s 
well-known style. It represents a bright 
sun-set on a lonely lake, whose solitude is 
disturbed only by a pair of water-fowl that 
hover over and rest on the rocks at the 
shore. Abrupt, steep, and rugged cliffs, 
over a part of which tumbles headlong a 
graceful waterfall, form the southern bound- 
ary of the lake; and a fringe of gigantic 
branchless fir-trees skirt the northern 
shore. Itis a careful study after nature, 
and very Bierstadtish.” 

This warm and cheerful picture awakens 
at once a love for the grand and sublime 
in nature, and begets a gleam of gladness, 
with a hope that we may some time look 
on the original scene which inspired the 
artist. The picture will find millions of 
admirers, and we hope many purchasers. 





A Zootogica, GARDEN. — 
Our citizens are becoming impatient for 
that long-promised “collection” which is 
to form one of the attractions of the Cen- 
tral Park. We want to secure for this pur- 
pose the best native and foreign specimens 
of all living animals, birds, reptiles, etc., 
and thus form what shall be in itself a 
school of natural history. It is a shame 
and a reproach that we have nothing in 
America to compare with the collections of 
London, Paris, and Vienna. We are the 
most traveled people in the world,—have 
many explorers, hunters, and lovers of nat- 





ural history, but no collections worthy of 


note. In this city there is great wealth, 
great enterprise, and public spirit, but we 
ack a leader to put this thing in the way 
of accomplishment. Where is the man? 
Let him appear! He shall have men, mo- 
ney, and the gratitude of all Americans. 


Porutar Le&EcruRES ON 
ANATOMY AND Pursi0Locy, HuMAN AND 
Comparative, by Dr. F. G. Lemercier, il- 
lustrated by the classic models prepared 
by Dr. Anzouz, of Paris, delivered in New 
York under the auspices of the Association 
for the Advancement of Science and Art. 

This is the programme of Dr. Lemercier’s 
lectures : 

1st Lecture.—Presentation and descrip- 
tion of the organicstructure of the human 
body, including the bones, the muscles, 
the heart, arteries and veins, the nerves, 
and all principal organs of digestion, 
breathing, circulation, and secretions, con- 
sidered in a general manner, to be com- 
pared with the similar organs and fuanc- 
tions of other principal classes of animals. 

2d Lecture.— Resumé of the first lecture ; 
the senses, skin, and touch; tongue and 
taste; the nasal structure and smell; the 
ear, its organization, mechanism of hear- 
ing; the eye, its delicate organization ; 
mechanism of vision—long sight, short 
sight—cataract ; and comparative anatomy 
of some of these senses. 

8d Lecture.—The brain; the little brain 
and spinal marrow, or central pervous 
system; sensitive and motor nerves; pro- 
gressive development of the nervous sys- 
tem in the principal classes of animals. 

4th Lecture.—Resumé of the third lec- 
ture; the anatomy of the gorilla, the com- 
parison of its organs with similar ones in 
other animals, especially with those of 
man, 

5th Lecture —Anatomical and physio- 
logical study of the horse: its wonderful 
structure arranged to give strength and 
quickness ; practical explanations. 

6th Lecture.—Vegetable anatomy and 
physiology; structure of a dicotyledon 
tree—of the flowers and fruits; compar- 
ison of animal and vegetable ovules, or 
eggs. 

It is presumed that these lectures—so 
elaborately illustrated by classic models— 
and so popular in Europe, will be repeated 
in other cities in America. If well patron- 
ized, the lecturer will remain some time in 
this country. _ 

CRANBERRY FARMS FOR 
Sate.—Mr. Barclay White, of Juliustown, 
N. J., offers fifteen cranberry farms for 
sale. They are offered at from $15 to $100 
per acre. j 

Pretty Picrurses. — The 
season for selecting Christmas presents 
has arrived. Our Broadway windows are 
teeming with beautiful temptations. There 
is no end to cheap toys for children, or to 
the more expengive toys foradults. There 
are “stacks” of jewelry—genuine and bo- 
gus—watches, clocks, hats, caps, boots, 
and bonnets,—and cords of books useful 
and ornamental. But among all the pretty 
things, a thing that most resembles the 
friend we love best would be most highly 
prized. Do you ask what is that thing? 
We answer, A LIKENEss of that friend by 
our neighbor A. Bocarpus, of 363 Broad- 
way, on the corner of Franklin Street. 
He makes pictures that almost wink, if 
they do not talk. We send all our down- 
town friends there, and enjoy the happy 
assurance that they will be well pleased 


with both his polite treatment and his 
high artistic skill. If you wish for pictures 
on ivory or for plain photographs, for 
Christmas presents, that is the place to 
get them. 
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Business. 

[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 aline.} 


A CHALLENGE FRom A Lapy. 
New York, Oct. 20, 1868. 
Messrs. Wheeler and Wilson, 625 Broad- 
way. 

GENTLEMEN—Referring to thé challenge 
of Mr. Pratt, whose Wheeler and Wilson 
sewing-machine has been in use ten years 
without repairing, I beg to state that I 
have used my Wheeler and Wilson ma- 
chine in family sewing fourteen years, 
without even the most trifling repairs ; 
and itis nowin so good condition that I 
would not exchange it for your latest 
number (now upward of 350,000). “One 
needle served me more than a year for fine 
sewing. Can any one beat this? Yours 
truly, Mrs. ANNE WARNER. 





Any one who can give a hetter report 
than this will be entitled to one of our new 
tucking gauges.—Wheeler and Wilson Ma- 
nufacturing Co. 


{For a club of 20 new subscribers to the 
JOURNAL, at $3 each, we will give one of 
Wheeler and Wilson’ s family sewing-ma- 
chines (price $55). We believe these to be 
the best machines manufactured, having 
sent away many of them, and they have in 
all cases given the best of satisfaction.— 
Ep. A. P. J.) 


Hyatentc Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all'the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 








Tar Hyceran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D, Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Verenzs, M.D., 


325 Apetrut Street, Brookiyn. tf. 


Tae Best anp CHEAPEST 
Advertising Medium in the South is the 
Southern Journal of Education. Rates 
sent upon application to JOHN T. HEARN, 
Publisher, Shelbyville, Ky. 6t. 











a Avbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 


department must reach the ishers by the 
ist of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 @ column.) 


The Piano Book which can 
not be excelled is 

RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 

REGULAR SALE,—30,000 A YEAR. 

Sold by all Music Dealers. Price, $3 7. 
Sent post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & 
co., blishers, 277 Washington Street, 
Boston, CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 
Broadway, New York. Dec. it. 








The Galaxy 


Is Now THE most BRILLIANT, ENTERTAIN- 
ING, AND ATTRACTIVE MAGAZINE PUB- 
LISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Commencing with the May number, 
SHELDON & COMPANY became the 
publishers, and have greatly enlarged and 
improved it. 


ist. It now contains 50 per cént. more 
matter than heretofore, and is the largest 
monthly magazine (with one exception) 
published. Each number contains an 
amount of reading matter equal to most 
12mo vols. which sell at $2. 


91. It is the most elegantly illustrated 
magazine published in this country. Each 
number will have elegant full-paged illus- 
trations, printed on tinted paper. The 
best artists will be employed on the il- 
lustrations. 


8d. It will contain articles by the most 
popular authors in this country and in 
Europe. 


4th. The Gataxy will be in every re- 
spect an elegant and entertaining magazine 


5th. In the October number of the 
GALAxy Was commenced a remarkable 
story called “* The Cipher,” the first part of 
which has called forth the highest praise 
from the press. Althongh written by a 
well-known author, it will be published 
anonymously, We shall soon commence a 
new serial by Mrs. Edwards, author of 
“Archie Lovell” and “Steven Lawrence 
Yeoman,” and within a few months shall 
offer to the readers of the GaLaxy several 
new literary attractions, which we are not 
yet quite prepared to announce. 


Price 35 cents. $4per year ; two copies 
$7; three copies $10 ; ten copies $30. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF THE 
“GALAXY. 
From the New York Tribune. 

Well sustains its reputation for vigorous 
and racy writing. The young blood em- 
ployed on its pages tells in the fresh glow 
of its complexion. 


From the New York Timea. 

We rarely open a more readable maga- 
zine than the number of the GaLaxy for 
March. ‘There is not a dull page between 
its covers. 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Remarkably fresh, readable,and free from 
all conventionalities, is the Gataxy. Its 
contributors, all, have something new to 
offer, and they have the happy knack of 
writing concisely and clearly. 


From the Elmira Daily Gazette. 
It has reached an enviable position in 
our periodical literature. 


From the Cincinnati Telegraph. 

The conductors of the Gauaxy have 
manifested great and creditable enterprise 
in its publication and improvement, and 
have made it second to no other magazine 
published in America. 


From the Philadelphia Press. 


Withont any flourish of trumpets is 
steadily becoming a standard magazine. A 
model periodical; a credit to American 
periodical literature. 


SHELDON & COMPANY. Publishers, 





498 and 500 Broadway, New York. Dec.2t. 
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The Greatest Dramatic Ro- 
mance of the day ! 

SIBALLA, THE SORCERESS ; 
OR, THE 

FLOWER GIRL OF LONDON, 

A Tale of the Days of Richard Crook- 

back. 
BY PROF. WM. H. PECK, 

Author of “Beaument, the Banker;” 
“Wild Redburn ;” “* The Executioner of 
Venice;” “ The Beauty of Paris ;” 
“ Ashes of Sonthern Homes ;”’ “ Copper 
and Gold; “The Attorney's Plot;” 
“Maids and Matrons of Virginia; 
“The War in Georgia ;” “* The Confede- 
rate Flag on the Ocean;” “* The Foot- 
prints of Crime; “The Conspirators 
of New Orleans; “ Bertha Seeley ;” 
“ Beatrice Holmes; “The Brother's 
Vengeance,” etc., etc., etc. 

The great inventive talent of this prolific 
and always intensely entertaining author 
has never been more brilliantly displayed 
in any of his popular romances—and he 
has never written an unsuccessfal one— 
than in this brilliant gem of sensational 
literature, 

SIBALLA, THE SORCERESS ; 
OR, THE 

FLOWER GIRL OF LONDON, 

now being published in the 
NEW YORK WEEKLY. 

The story opens in the last year of the 

reign of 
RICHARD III., OF ENGLAND. 

who is one of the prominent characters in 

this intensely exciting and vigorously ex- 

ecuted romance. 

The dark superstitions of those stormy 
days of English history, which marked the 
close of 

“THE WARS OF THE ROSES ;” 
the crafty and desperate heart of Richard 
of Gloucester, 

THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS; 
the cold and scheming ambition of Henry 
of Richmond, 

THE FIRST OF THE TUDORS; 

the fierce struggles of the haughty nobles 
and the resolute people for right and 
wrong; the noble and patriotic soul of 
William Caxton, 
THE FIRST PRINTER OF ENGLAND; 
together with a Love Story of most ab- 
sorbing and interesting character, spark- 
ling with incidents, episodes, plot and 
counterplot, thrilling scenes, fearful ad- 
ventures, and dialogue of great dramatic 
power—all these are discussed, depicted, 
and delineated with that graceful ease and 
nervous strength of the pen with which 
the readers of this always universally read 
author are so familiar. 

The characters of the beautiful Lauretta, 
the Flower Girl, and of little “* Fla,” the 
intended victims of the ferocious sorcer- 
ess, Siballa, and her good sister, will at 
once become clear to the reader, and all 
the gentler emotions of the soul be ex- 
cited with sympathy for their trials. 

Noble and vicious passions have each 
their potent representatives in this great, 
romance, as: The brave and honorable 
Mortimer Clair ; the dark and plotting Ro- 
ger de Mountfort; the reckless and daring 
mercenary, Sir Barton; the heartless 
libertine, Sir Simon; the bold and inde- 
pendent printer, Nicholas Flame; the de- 
voted and widowed mother, Madame 
Clair; the helpless orphan’s power to re- 
sist cruelty and temptation, as displayed 
in little “ Fla;” pure love and resolute 

termination to die rather than sin, as 
depicted in the ch of Lauretta, the 








beautiful flower girl ; the ruthless ambition 
of the hump-backed king; the treachery 
of his resentful lords; the calm dignity of 
Caxton, the father of English printing; 
hideous vice in every phase in Siballa and 
her gaunt limb of sister, the jailoress; and 
the power of an evil mind to make even 
birds and beasts fearful accomplices in 
crime, as the skillful author pictures in 
thrilling style in Philip the Owl and Rarab 
the Assassin Ape. 

The plot of the story is admirable in its 
originality and firmness to the very end, 
the reader being kept profoundly interested 
throughout. 

This great story, with others of great 
power and interest, are now being pub- 
lished in the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


and will be followed by others by the very 
best writers. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
“THE PEOPLE'S FAVORITE.” 

Our Terms.—The NEW YORK 
WEEKLY is suld by News Agents through- 
out the United States and the Canadas. 
The price is six cents, but where agents 
have to pay extra freight, a higher price is 
charged. We desire our friends to pur- 
chase from News Agents where convenient. 
When sent by mail: single copies, $3 per 
annum; four copies, $10, which is $2 50a 
copy; eight copies, $20—the person send- 
ing us $20 for a club of eight, all sent at 
one time, will be entitled to a copy FREE. 
Postmasters and others who get up clubs 
can afterward add single copies at $2 50 
each, 

The NEW YORK WEEKLY and IL- 
LUSTRATED LITERARY ALBUM will 
be sent to one address for $6 a year. 

STREET & SMITH, Proprietors, 

No. 55 Fulton Street, New York. 

Post-Office Box, No. 4896. Dec. it. 


Performing Animals.—llow 
to teach horses to feign lameness; 
find hidden articles; fire pistols; turn 
hand-organ ; pump water, ete. Dogs to 
dance; “ sing;” go errands; select any 
article at command from a large num 
and give to any designated person, as, 
“ Give the blue stocking to the lady in the 
white dress ;"’ to find a card privately 
drawn and replaced in the pack by any 
stranger,etc. Pigs to answer qestions b 
selecting appropriate printed cards ; to teil 
day of week or month ; to tell any lady's 
age, and name of future husband, etc. And 
many amusing, curious, and wonderful 
feats of bears, monkeys, elephants, goats, 
donkeys, and even cats, rate, mice, and 
fleas. Explanations of the tricks, with in- 
structions for teaching, will be published 
with illustrations, in 

HANEY’S JOURNAL, 

a handsome, moderately illustrated month- 
ly of interesting, entertaining, and usefal 
matter for all. Exposures of humbugs, 
quacks, and swindles; lives of the rich 
men of the world, showing how they 
gained their wealth ; new arts and re- 
cipes; hints on health; magic, games, 
puzzles, etc., for the young, and choice 
miscellany for all. 

@ Enlarged with new volume, giving 
over 1,500 square inches of reading, illustra- 
tions, etc., each month, for 

ONLY FIFTY CENTS A YEAI® 

Ge Get it of newsdealers, if any in 
your place, at 5 cts. _ By mail to localities 
where there are no dealers, 50 cts. a year, 
or 7 cts. soely. None free. 

JESS ANEY & CO., 

119 Nassau St., New York. 
The following books can be had of 
any dealer or by mail: Guide to Author- 
ship, including editing, proof reading, 
lishing, etc., 50 cts. Phon phic 
and- 25. Hand-Book of Ventril- 
ism, 15. tchmakers’ and Jewelers’ 
Manual, 25. Bad Memory Made Good, 15. 
Rogues and Rogueries of New York, 25. 
Common Sense Coo! 2. Home 
Recreations, 25. Painters’ Manual, 50. 
Secrets Worth Knowing, Hundreds of 
Money-making Recipes, 25. Deg. 1t.* 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON, 1868-69. 


I. 
THE POET AND THE PAINTER; 
OR, GEMS OF ART AND SONG. 

An imperial octavo volume, four hun- 
dred pages, containing Choice Selections 
from the English Poets, and Superbly 
Ilinstrated with 
NINETY CHOICE LARGE STEBL ENGRAVINGS, 
printed in the most perfect manner on the 
page with the text. 

The volume is the most fully and richly 
illustrated, and, altogether, the most 
sumptnous Gift Book published in Amer: 
ica. The illustrations are all on steel, and 
include highly - finished 
Church, Kensett, 


Gignoux, Cropsey, Cole, etc., etc., and 


likenesses by 
Hantington, Durant, 
exquisite ideal Portraits by famous Euro- 


pean artists. 


Il. 
THE SCHILLER GALLERY. 

Consisting of fifty Steel Plate Ilustra- 
tions of Characters 
Friedrich Schiller, with descriptive text 
" by Frederick Pecht. In one volame, im- 
perial 
Price, $20. 

The “Schiller Gallery” is an attempt to 


octavo, antiqne morocco, gilt. 


delineate by the pencil the famous char- 
acters in the Poems and Plays of the great 
German Poet, in a manner similar in 
general plan to the well-known “ Stratford 
Gallery,” “‘ Waverly Gallery,” and “ Byron 
Gallery.” 

The Engravings in the “ Schiller 
Gallery,” however, are, in many particu- 
lars, superior to that of any Similar 
collection. 

To the admirers of Schiller, a study of 
these happy artistic realizations of his 
characters will prove a great and lasting 
delight. 


Superb Gallery of Art of almost unequaled 


To all others the work is a 


interest. —_— 
Iit. 

WO®OD-SIDE AND SEA-SIDE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PEN AND PENCIL. 

An elegant small quarto volume of Rural 
Poems, very handsomely illustrated by 
engravings from drawings on wood, by 
Butler, Foster, Horne, and others. Printed 
on tinted paper in the best manner. In 
cloth, gilt sides and edges, price, $4; in 
morocco antique and morocco gilt, $8. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


90, 92, amd 94 Grand Street, New York. 


in the Works of | 


Unusual Attractions! Lippincott’s Magazine. 
AMERICAN AND ORIGINAL. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1869. 

The Third Volume and Second Year of Lippincott’s Mag of Literature, Science, 
and Education wili commence with the Number for January, 1869; and it is the inten- 
tion of the Publishers that the Magazine shall not only maintain the 

HIGH LITERARY REPUTATION 
which it has acquired during the first year of its publication, but that it shall be indeed 
still more valuable, attractive, and entertaining. 

The Publishers, encouraged by the great success and_marked approbation which the 
Magazine has already gained, have made liberal arrangements for the future. Their 
object will continue to be, to present to the American Public a Monthly Magazine of the 

HIGHEST CLASS, 
thoroughly National in its tone, and treating the questions of the day in a philosophical 
and statesmanlike manner. Each Number will contain a large proportion of light read- 
ing, together with articles of a more thoughtful class. 

The January Number will contain the opening chapters of a 

BRILLIANT AND ORIGINAL AMERICAN NOVEL, 
written expressly for this Magazine, which will be entitled 
BEYOND THE BREAKERS. 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

SHORT ORIGINAL TALES, 
and Sketches by the best authors, will appear in each Number, together with Sketches 
of Travel, History, and Biography; Essays; Papers of Wit and Humor; Articles on 
| Popular Science, Finance, and Education ; Poetry; and Miscellanies. 
Our Monthly Gossip and Literature of the Day will add variety and interest to each 


Number. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 
and secure the opening chapters of the new and entertaining Serial Novel. 
TERMS OF LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION,—$4. SINGLE NUMBER,—35 cents. 

Cius Rates per annum—Two Copies for $7; Five Copies for $16; Ten Copies for 
$30; and each additional copy $3. For every Club of Twenty Subscribers, an extra 
| copy will be furnished gratis, or Twenty-one Copies for $60. 

Specimen Number sent to any address on receipt of 35 cents. 

Canvassing Agents wanted in all parts of the United States. 

Subscribers will please be careful to give their Post-Office Address in fall. 

A Full Prospectus, with Premium List of Valuable Books, will be sent on application 
to the publishers. Address, J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

Dec. it. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Sheldon’s Dry Goods Price List, a pamphlet of 144 pages, 
containing the Lowest Jobbing Prices of all Classes of Dry Goods. Published every 
Tuesday, at $5 perannum. A specimen number sent, postage paid, to any one address, 
on receipt of fifteen cents. 

J. D. SHELDON & CO., 336 Broadway, New York. Post-Office Box 6119. 
INDEX. 


od. 











Balmoral Skirts 

Belt Ribbons 

Bleached Cottons 

Boot Laces 

Brown Cottons 

Burlaps 

Cambrics 

CassiMeres ....ccccccccccccccce 
Carpet Warps 

Colored Blankets ............ ee 
Carpets 

Corset Jeans 

Cotton Fiannels . 
Cottonades ...... 

Cotton Yarns. . 

Checks ......0 

Crash 

Combs 

Corsets and Corset Clasps 
Cotton Batts 

Cotton Flannels 

Denims 


Jackquard Diapers 
Kid Gheves .. 
Kentucky Jeans 
Knitting Cotton ... 
Ladies’ Sackings .. 
Linseys 

Linen Threads. . 


pe 

Shirts 

Suspenders 

Shoe and Corset Laces................ 
iood 


RRR 


yr rr rer 
Ginghams 

GES NS « cencccctetonses 
Hats .... 

Hooks and Eyes 

Hop Sacking 

Hosiery 


Window Hollands .......... betineneces 
sc aeenpteccneansececn eee 
121 ' Wool Blankets 


From the New York Mercantile Journal, October 8. 

It is with pleasure that we announce to our readers the appearance of the firet number 
of a new weekly Dry ice List, much more extensive than any other that has 
heretofore been offered to the public. Believing that the mercantile community ought 
to be thoroughly informed as to market values, we can sincerely say to this new 
comer, ““The more the merrier.’ We therefore cordially welcome Sheldon'’s Weekly 
Dry a = Eger List as it enters the arena as a competitor for the favors of the Dry 
Goods trade. 

Mesers. J. D. Sheldon & Co., of 336 Broadway, are the publishers of this new candidate 
for public favor. The specimen number before us indicates plainly that an immense 
amount of labor has been performed in —* and arranging its extended quotations. 
The subscription price of the above publication is $5 per annum, being /ess than ten (10) 
cents per week. A\l Dry Goods merchants in city or country who yearly sell goods to the 
amount of $1,000 and upward, should certainly subscribe at once. Those whose busi- 
ness will not admit of an outlay of ten cents—yes, hepa thirty, forty, or even fifty 
cents a week for invaluabl rcial and financial information, ought to sell ont 
immediately. Dec. it. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the 
WORLD.—New a, No. 18, free. 
Send stamp. 100,000 Old and New Books on 
hand. Immense prices paid for Old Books. 

LEGGATT BRO’'S, 113 Nassau St., N. Y. 


BExS 








Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of Sprace), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 








Six New Series of Juvenile 
Books, 


I. 


PICTURES AND STORIES OF ANI- 
MALS. By Mrs. Sansorn TENNEY. 
Complete in six vol the whole con- 
taining 500 wood engravings. 


Firet Vol.—QUADRUPEDS. 
Second Vol.—BIRDS. 
Third Vol.—_FISHES AND REPTILES. 


Fourth Vol.—BEES, BUTTERFLIES, 
AND OTHER INSECTS. 


Fifth Vol—_SEA SHELLS AND RIVER 
SHELLS. 


Sixth Vol.— SEA-URCHINS, STAR 
FISHES, JELLY-FISHES, SEA 
ANEMONES, AND CORALS. 


This is the most beantifal series of books 
on Natural History ever published in this 
country. MTlustrated by five hundred ele- 
gant and accurate wood engravings, of 
Animals, Birds, etc. 





They are just what their title indicates, 
and are best described in the author's pre- 
face to the first volume. 


“Believing that accurate pictures of 
Animals, and true stories about them, are 
as interesting to children as caricatures 
and fabulous stories, and far more useful, 
these books have been written for the little 
ones, to instruct them as well as to interest 
and amusethem.” 16mo, fancy cloth. Per 
vol. 90 cts. . 

1. 

HOME STORIES: SECOND SERIES, by 
T. S. Arntuur. 3 new vols. elegantly 
illustrated, put up in a neat case. Per 
vol. $1. 

mI, 


THE VIOLET STORIES.—12 elegant 
miniature vols., similar to the “* Rosebud 
Stories,’ with 40 illustrations made es- 
pecially for this series, all bound in 
fancy cloth. 32mo; % cts. per volume. 


Iv. 


LITTLE ROSY’'S TRAVELS.—6 elegant 
miniatare vols., beautifully illustrated. 
Similar to “The Pet Lamb Stories.” 
Price % cts. per vol. 


v. 


LITTLE BESSIE’S COUNTRY STORIES. 
6 vols. elegantly illustrated, similar to 
“ Little Amy's Stories.”” Price 25 cts. 
per vol. 


vi. 


A NEW EDITION ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 
OF THE OLD FAVORITE 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH STORIES, 
in 8 vole.,16mo, Embracing Glimpses 
of the Past, Alice Bender, The Fortane 
Teller, Philip and Hie Garden, The 
Flower of Innocence, etc., etc. Per vol. 
90 cts. 

vit. 


NEW YORK. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE SPECTACLE 
SERIES FOR YOUNG EYES, by Sarah 
W. Lander. One vol. 16mo, elegantly il- 
lustrated. Price $1. 6 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. Dec.2t. 





— 
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splendid Inducements 
% CLUBBING 3 


—_o—- 


Low Rates to Club Subscribers. 
Club of 2 for one Year, 

Club of 8 “ 

Club of 5 « . 
Club of 10 (and 1 to the getter-up) . .24.00 


No premiums can be given to subseribers at 
these rates, but an extra copy will be sent, 
without charge, to the getter-up of a club of 
Tex subscribers for $24. 


PREMIUM LIST 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY. 


One of the following valuable Pre- 
miums is sent to each and every YEan- 
ty Sus-criser, whether single or in 
clubs, who pays three dollars each for 
the Magazine: 


First—A package of fine stationery, includ- 
ing two sizes of note-paper, and envelopes 
to corr both din color, with 
initial letters hn A to Z, so that subscribers 
can select what letter they require. All ladies 
require stationery, and this being of the best 
quality and fashionably initialed, can not fail 
to prove welcome ra attractive. én % 

uet, as play: y the New- 
port Croquet Club Cloth. 

Third—A large and fine photographic 
trait of Mr. and Mme. Demorest, on an e ght 
wie eee _ board, ready for framin 


ng. 
kage of Mme. Demorest’s 
cleat i alamon ” needles. 


of Mme. Demorest’s Lily 

Bist or ay nao oom for the complexion, 
or an everlastin perfume packet. 

Sixth—The children’s Dress Chart. 

a dozen of Stimpson’s very 

rior pens, 
hth—The Family Letter Scale. 

Ninth—A package of fine Visiting Cards, 
with your name elegantly written an inclos- 
ed in a neat card case. 
Tenth—A Pocket Diary for 1869. 
a Indelible Pencil for Marking 


Lin 
e Treaifth—-A package of twenty Eagle Paper 
0 
Thirteenth—A Concordance to the Holy 
—— 





rteenth—Demorest’s Parlor Annual, or 
Ladies’ Almanac for 1969. 

Either of these premiums will be sent 
promptly on receipt of subscribers names, 
with three dollars for each name, commenc- 
ing with any number. 

of two SUB- 


Premi for Clubs 
Sr Btomtint sack AigRP 


First Prenton to each’ § 


One pair of Silver-plated Butter Knives. 
the newest pattern, and the best article of 
a ware manufactured, value $2; or, 

A Lady’s Memorandum Book and 
om, Tey F 7 y morocco; or, 
rench Imperial Note Pa 
100. sheets, and Envelopes to match ; oo _ 

One dozen yards of Cash's Imperial Lace 
No. 7, No 10, or Plain Frilling ; or, 

A binder for DemorEst's ONTHLY. 
advertisement. 

Chronicles of the ag 
With preface by yee & 
Printed on toned paper 

wfs and Rivers of 


See 


Cotta Family, 
vaine, of Ohio. 

macin. $1. 50; or, 
the Bible. By the late 
weedie, Y D. Colored Dlustrations. 
12mo, muslin, ; Or, 

Whittier's ri Bound; 

Longfellow's Flower ée Lace: © 

en Jane's Talks on Woman’ : Topics ; 


A morocco and gi Photograph Al- 
bum, for holding & =~. + — . 
Jennie June's rent Cook Boo! . 
The first volume of ‘* Drmanest’s s Wotan 


AmeEnica,” elegantly bound ; or, 
ea N two anubscribers clubbing t ther. oe 
oo on 


i tag one year, 
= ther Demorest’s 
Chart, or a set of Deas , OF & Mo- 


poate Diary and Curre Holder, worth 
tion, to either of the first Fee I 


; Or, 
th Plate Attachment (value 


‘0 to Wheeler Wilson's Sewi panto, 
or _ subscribers, at $3 cachiand $5 


Kee 





DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


For Twenty 


Subsoribers | 


BEMGREST’S MONTHLY 


At $3 each, requirng 


only $60, wiil be sent 


A NEW . 


BARTRAM 


& FANTON 


ELASTIC STITCH 


Sewing Machine, 
For Family and Manufacturing Purposes. 


This Machine was awarded First Premium American Institute, 
Prize Medal, Paris Exposition. 


ny of the higher priced 


of these Machines will also 


be sent by forwarding the difference in money. 


In addition to the yearly 
twenty-four cents for Unite 


secure it by mail several days in advance of transient purchasers. 


subscription, Canada subscribers must inclose 
States postage to the lines. Subscribers always 


Those 


whose subscription expire should renew them at once, as the Magazine is 


never sent beyond the time paid for. 


The postage on this Magazine to 


yearly subscribers is only two cents each number, to be paid quarterly, in 


advance. 
FORM OF 


AN ORDER. 


You will please send me your Monthly for one year, commencing with the . . 


Number; for which I inclose three dellars. 


Aud oblige yours, 


Do not fail to give your fall address, 


Inclose the ry in United States or National Bank Bills, a bank draft, or U.S. 
Pos 
Re particular in giving full address to each subscriber. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 473 Broadway, New York. 


——— 


Demorest’s Monthly and Young America together, $3.50, 








Prem ‘or Clubs of three SUB-| 
ya eac » UB dhe 


A superb Photograph Album ; or, 

Peterson's Magazine for one year ; or, 

The ny 8 Friend for one year; or, 

a J Large a Companion, in morocco 

case, containing numerous work-basket 

utensils, etc.; or, 

‘A morocco reticul 

Our Self-Tucking “Attachment for Sewing 
Machines; or, 

Life of George Do ae By Edward 
Everett. $1.50 

Marion risnd’s Novels: incon sacs eg 
Alone; The Hidden Path Side 
mesis ; ™ ; aoies Miasbande ana 
Homes. $1. 75 each ; or, 

Charlotte Bronte’s Novels: Eyre ; 
Professor ; Shirley ; Villette. $1.75 each ; or, 
St. Elmo. By Miss ae $1.75 ; or, 

Spurgeon’ 's Gems ; 
Proverbial Philosepby. By Martin F. Tup- 
or. 


per. Cloth, 
m *s Progress. Illustrated. 


inte, 8 

Beecher’s Life Thoughts—$1.75 ; 

Draytons and Davenants. By the 2 author 
“ = o eeeers Cotta a PY St 75; or, 

joch’s Novels: stians Mis- 

a, Soke Halifax. $1.75 L w or, 

Ba: Taylor's Novels: eens Han- | 0 
nah Thurston. $1.75 each ; 

The Art of Conversation. With directions 
for self-cultare ; or, 


llow’s penis A 
Laughliow’s Hee rtenonsale. 
of four SUB- 


ee 


Six — — Tea the newest 
in | pattern, and Th Rest article of f plated ware 
aoe 50; or, 


Jane 


| Ha rs Magazine one year ;"or, 
ley's Lady "s Book for one year or, 
“Addantie Month for one 
| ahogany writing Desk, ewith compart- 
ments worth $4; 
| 
| 





Photograp n ‘ine: or, 
Companion, Turkey morocco, and 
furni i ; or, 


nt aes or, 
tthe Pliers Fa thers. Steel illustrations, 
It edges, 
om ae mazesee 10 inch Satchel, price 
$5; or, 


A Lady's eleg 
Premiu for be of of ,five SUB- 
First Premium to oaek ’s : 

Carving Knife and Fork, Ivory handle, the 
best article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, 
value $4.50; or, 

Six sert or Tea Knives, Ivory handles, 
the best article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, 


value $4; or, 
Attachment to 


‘ena 


+ Part, 4, 
ror 





A ah. Cloth Plate 
Wheeler & Wilson's i, anit #... 
.: See advertisement. 

oblong Photograph Album; or, 
Music Box; or. 

One of Ives’ Patent Kerosene Lamps, for 
the hall or table, with either globe or shade ; 
ote Christmas Holly. By Marion 

r. 

Enoch Arden. ger = illustrated. Or, 

A Complete Edition of Tennyson's Works ; 
or, 

A beautiful morocco 12 inch Satchel, price, 


bal § "s elegant Russia Portmonnaie ; or, 
A *s Pocket Cemesates. with extra 
quantity of furnish‘ ; Or, 
A lady's aa 


in 
morocco, @ very and ; 
or, 








A Landscape, in Chromo-Lit 
Hatch & ng ly 3 be di ee 
from a costly ‘painting ting. Price, eA 


Prema: 83 Gagne eth rat Pre 


Six Filver. Dessert Forks, the newest 
pattern, and the best article manufactured, 


ie, or, 
Ala Photograph Album, for holding one 
handred pictures ; or, 


"s Companion and See 
quttn in Tu 7 ny ge with elegant 
ae. worth 
A Rosew Sod Portable Writing-Desk, with 
ery or, 
A splendid morocco 11in fatchel, price, $7. 


Premiuminte’, es Clupe of of seven SUB- 


Six Dinner Knives, Ivory contin the best 
article < Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, value, 


$6.50 ; 

Six ‘giiver-plated Dining Forks ; or, 

Six Silver-plated Table Spoons, "the newest 
pattern and the best articles manufactured, 
valued at $6.50 each set ; or, 

Twelve Bilver-plated Tea Spoons, the new- 
est pattern, en oe best — of plated 
ware manufactured, value 

A splendid morocco 12in Satchel, price, $8 
Premi or Clubs of eight SUB- 

SC » at 44 kG € 
A Universal Clothes Wringer, price $8.50; 


a elegant set of Lawn Croquet in polish- 
ed maple, price $10; or, we ” 

r. . yo id large morocco 18-inch Satchel, 
price 

A superb ‘Lady’ 8 Dressing-Case and Com- 
panion, in morocco—a very useful article. 


Premji Mnf", Gipbs off ten SUB- 


Goan Deseert or Tea Knives, Ivory han- 
dies, the best article of Rogers’ celebrated 
cutlery, value $9; ors bet Diets 

eter’s large nabridged ictionary. 
Pictorial edition, 1,500 engravings. Every 
family should possess this thost indispensa- 
ble work—price $12; or, 

4 nota $16 uslo-Ror:; or, famil 

otogra’ um, as asa y 
Bible, for holding two hundred pictures, ele- 
gantly bound ; 

A Tnagnificent ‘fhmily Bible. 


Premiums of, Clube, of . of thirteen 


Twelve Silver-plated nthe , the 
newest pattern a the best article manu- 
factured, value $11 


Premiums f for Clubs o of # fourteen SUB- 


Twelve Dinner Knives, rey handles 
best article of Rogers’ celebrated aio 
value $13; or, 
Twelve Silver plated Dini fy et or, 
Twelve Silver-pla Ta’ 8, the 
newest pattern and the best best artic manufac- 
tured, valued at $13 each set ; or, 
A very superb Lady's Dressi 
taining a set of toilet requisites 


Promiumsfgr Clubso of f eighteen SUB- 


Six Sterling Silver Tea-Spoons, extra 
heavy, Grecian or Ionic pattern, value $17; 
or, 

A superb set of Lawn Croquet, in polished 
boxwood, price $20. 


Premiums fe for Clubs of of } fwenty SUB- 


RS, at 
A Bartram & Fanton ba Machine, 
An sanding tes 


-Case, con- 


. See advertisement. 
riced —- pen Be be had 


yo Cooking only OF and Utensils, 


oii $48; 

A very isagunt "s Dressing-Case, con- 
taining all the articles for the toilet, a fall 
size, suitable either for home or for con- 
venience of jeg at or, 

‘A handsome Silk Dress of fifteen yards, 


any color you = penn 

Premiums tehe ug 4 of ¥ thirty-five 
Twelve Sterling Silver et Spoons, extra 

heavy, Grecian or Ionic pattern, value $33. 


Premiums” af Clu lubs of of forty SUB- 
forty su 


Persons desiring to form clubs will 
be furnished with a specimen copy of * 
either or both Demorzst’s Montaty 
and Youne America, and a number o 
prospectuses for distribution, for 15 
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Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., enue Manual of Calis~ Eclectic Medical College of 
rst-class Type, Presses ng Materials rs’ % cs con so course of | PENNSYLVA 
suanafacenrare of of Superior for Wood ‘Tepe Tacie, Caltforniae ‘oheer Cabinets, Cases, physic A Soest —- rections a a Th, — ane ‘Holds Three Sessions each 


110 FULTON AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK. 

|g weg tay ny, Maple, and Pi Pe: pmvpated exprensiy Sor ci, always 
stock of . Second-Hand ways on hand. 
Oct. 


Weare givare bepten 4 good ong Presses, Preanes, Type Covet, ct, a. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO : 
FROM THE BEST THA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 


. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEB ROASTED. AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best S5c. 
per Ib. 





Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubding 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to “ The Great American Tea 

CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 

of doing busi , we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, ‘‘ Nos. 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 

Bow, 5643, Now York City.’’ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


- Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
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room or parlor will suffice for the exercises. 
For those who use the piano toenliven the 
one, S there is music, prepared by the 


anebook tesehly estates eine 
on su r r, and bound in style. 
A poviowes urlecs : “This is the most 
elaborate and satisfactory attempt yet 
made to ly practically to educational 
purposes the great truths of physiology, 
es: to physical culture and training. 
To those in authority it isa ee duty 
to ceeutiinn the circulation of this book by 
every means in their power. All who 
have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, and un ind how power- 
less the intellect is to contend against the 
burden of a feeble frame, are equally in- 
terested in its teachings, and answerable 
each in his own sphere, however small it 
be, for the coi uences of n _ 
them. Sent by mail on receive of ot 
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A New Volume of Music for 
the Yous Folks, entitled 
GOLDEN ROBIN, 
CONTAINING 
I. Musical Notation 
IL. Rounds and Exercises aa to 
a Action. 

III. Songs for All Occasions. © 

IV. Sacred Pieces. 

By W.O. Perxrys, author of ** The Night- 
Pan An ” “Sabbath School Trumpet,” etc. 
The whole forming a most attractive Mu- 
sic Book for Juven Schoois, and 
Seminaries, and one that can not fail to be 
admired by all Teachers and Scholars. 

Price 50 cents. Sent ye 

OLIVER D 
Publishers, 277 fn orn a n Street, Boston. 
CHAS. 
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Frresmpe Lrsrary oF Rett- 
etous AND MisceLLaNgovus Works, Surt- 
Ep TO Every Famriiy.—Sent, pre-paid, by 
return post at prices annexed, by 8. R. 
Wetts, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Anecdotes for the Fireside 
Anecdotes for the Young 
Anecdotes for the Ladies 
Anecdotes of the Christian Ministry. 7% 
Life of Rey. Nathan Bangs, D.D 
Life of Rev. Bishop Asbury 
Beginning Life 
Bible Index and Dictionary 
Bible and Modern Phought 3 
Blind Basket-Makers’ Library. 4 vols. 4.00 
Boys and Girls Dluetrated Bird Book 1.00 
Boys and Girls Illustrated Olio 
Selections from British Poets 
Children and the Lion 
Children of Lake Huron 
The Christ of the Gospel 
Christian Maiden 
Christian Statesman 
Whedon's Commentary on the Gogpels, 

2 vols. ; 
Counsels to Converts 
Diary of a Country Pastor 
Dora Hamilton 
Early Choice; a Book for Daughters. 1.50 
Earnest Christian's Library. 4 vols.. 5.00 
Edith Vernon's Life Work 
Exiles in Babylon 
Father's Coming Home 
Fireside Reading. 5 vols ‘ 
Forest Boy; Sketch of the Life of 
Abraham Lincoln 
Harry Budd. 
History of M. E. Church. 4 vols. Per 


Six Steps to Honor 

Trials of an Inventor 

Word of God Opened. 

Ronald's Reason 

Young Man’s Counselor. ............ 1.00 
Young Ladies’ Counselor 

Pleasant Pathways. 

Path of Life 

Lyntonville Library. 4vols. Per set. 
Maud Greenville. 5 vols. Per set .. 
Winifred Leigh. 4 vols. Per set ... 
Silver Casket 

Martyr of the Catacombs 

Letters tos Schoolboy 

Early Crowned 

Adventures of a Missionary 

Six Years in India 

Story of a Pocket Bible 

Object of Life 

Rainbow Side 


My Sister Margaret 
Palissy, the Potter 
Life of Oliver Cromwell 
Women of the Bibi 


Palestine : Its History, etc. 
Heroines of History 
Sweet Story of Old 
Gilbert Harland 


an of Rationalism 
Domestic Life in Palestine 


Defense of Jesus Chri 
Prodigal Son 


Copies of these works should ‘be ‘placed 
within the reach of every member of every 
family. Their moral, religions, and educa- 
tional influence would have an elevating 
and reformatory tendency on all readers. 
A hundred dollars will pay for a complete 
set. Who will have one? Single copies 
by post ; large quantities by express. Ad- 
dress S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


its One Hundredth Volu 
Tt has received the commendation of J 
enmee Sparks, Prescott, Bancro 


wor which commends itself to every one 


oe and Reviews, or who Siticlons. to 
It contains the best Re Political Information, 

ieal, Historical, 1 Politi 

Periodical Literature, 

ee. ands = e. ee 

num ~ joe sixty-four pages each, 

pages of reading matter, yearly. 


From the late President a United 
States, John Quincey 

“ Of all the periodicals pho to litera- 
ture and science, which abound in Europé 
and this country, The Age has ap- 
peared to me the most t: 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, a: 

“ Were I, in view of all the 
that are now in the field, to choose, should 
—z choose The Living Age. 

Nor is there, in any library that I know of, 

so much instructive and entertaining read- 

ing in the same number of volumes. 
From the New. York Times. 

“The taste, jndgment, and wise tact dis- 
played in the ‘selection of articles are above 
all praise, because they have never been 
equaled.” 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

“We can do those among our readers 
who love sound and pure literature no 
better service than by referring them to 
this a weekly. It is decidedly the 
best. magazine of the class published in the 
United States, if not in the world.” 

From the New York Independent. 

“No one can read, from week to week, 
Vaeina selections brought before him in 7he 

Age, without becoming conscious 
Pri . ‘t auie ening of his own faculties, and 
an en Songement of his mental horizon. 
Few private libraries, of course, can now 
secure the back volumes, sets of which are 
limited and costly. But public libraries in 
towns and villages ought, if possible, to be 
furnished with such a treasury of good 
reading; and individuals may begin as 
subscribers for the new series, and thus 
keep F aah in future with the age in which 
they ! 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 1867. 

** Age can not wither, nor custom a 
its infinite variety.’ On the gas tt des 
improves with time, presenting as it does, 
from week to week, the latest and best 
thoughts of cotemporar, writers. A con- 
stant reader of ‘ Littell’ is ever enjoying 
literary advantages obtainable through no 
other source.” 


From the Congregationalist and Recorder, 
Boston. 


“For instructive, substantial articles, 
entertaining stories of the best class, choice 
poetry, an wise variety of selections, 

to i Christian families, 
we “certainly make no abatement in our 
recommendation of Littell. No better 
present can be found than a subscription 
receipt for the issues of the coming year.” 
From the Richmond Whig, 1867. 

“If a man were to read Littell’s m: 
zine r larly and read nothing else, 
would 1 informed on all S cmnemt 
— in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

From the Round Table, New York, 1867. 

“There is no other publication which 
gives its readers so much of the best 
quality of the leading English magazines 


and reviews.” 
From the palian, ~ York and 
tladelphia, 1868. 
“Each volume is a libra 
the magazine is the | 
class.”" 


From the Boston Journal, 186%. 
“Amid the multiplicity of peintine 
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THE ONE HUNDREDTH VOLUME. 
On January Ist, 1869,  Littell’s Living Age’’ will enter upon 
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most entertaining stories, the finest poetry, 
of the ——- language, are here gathered 
together. 
From the Philadelphia Press, March, 1868. 

“ The Age continues to stand at 
the head of its class." 

From the Pacific, San Francisco, 1868. 

ne has gained a reputation 

for itself such as has never been acquired 
for any other selected miscellany in our 
country; and the reputation is a well- 
deserved one. We are su rised, every 
time we take up & number of the work, at 
the f good that we find in 
it. Its ang ena in weekly numbers 
gives to it a great advantage over its 
monthly jon tedh en in in the spirit and 
freshness of its contents.” 


From the Mobile Seater and Register, 


* Littell’s Living Age, although ostensibly 
the most costly of our a is, is really 
one of the cheapest—if not the very cheap- 
est—that can be had, whether the quality 
or quantity of the literary matter furnished 
be considered. It issues fifty-two numbers 
a year,—each number containing as much 
as an ordinary monthly magazine.” 

From the New York Tribune, 1868. 
“The selections always indicate a re- 
_fined and catholic taste, and a happy art = 
catering to the popular demands, witho 
lowering the standard of sound literature.’ * 


From the Examiner and Chronicle, New 
York, 1868. 
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American Artisan and Pat- 
ENT Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manofacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, ete., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
tules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
“ Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
fal lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of een: Single copies, by 

, $2 50 in advance. Single 


octee ee 
‘by ial Ome of the A 


are also extensively en; ake Solicitors 
of American and Forei mts, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratia, a pamphlet, entitled “ Import- 
= tn — for Inventors and Patent- 
ROWN, COOMBS & CO.. 
of the American Artisan, 

No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


The Practical Farmer and 
price pone Aaeeemnea. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 rto pages. Now in its fifth year 
of pub lieation, $1 50 per annum, — 
in advance. Sample copies supplied on ap- 
plication. 

The P. F., though aiming to represent 
especially the agriculture of this a 
section, circulates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 

rtment of Rural Economy, PASCHALL 

ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth 8t., above Market St., 
pine en Pa. July tf. 


New SPMusic. 


The Eye that Lp when 1 
Come. By Godfre Jomposer of 
“Guards” and * Mabel” Waltene, cts. 

For Flute or Violin, 15cta. 

Live in My Heart and Pay No 

Rent. A racteristic Irish Song .30c. 
For Violin, 15cte, 

Palling Hard a Against the Stream, 

An excellent eden epeaeress Bc. 


For Md, 
the Ball. New yore, w by 


Mch, tf. 
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THE MINE. 


Tarts little animal is an object of very much 
interest in society, for the reason that he fur- 
nishes the ladies with furs but a little inferior 
to the much reverenced sable. In this country 
the skin of the mink has become most popular 
as an article of ladies’ wear in cold weather, 
and commands very high prices. The mink is 
an inhabitant of the northern parts of Amer- 
ica, Europe, and Asia, and belongs to the mus- 
telide or weasel family. In many respects it 
resembles the ferret and ermine. Its feet are 
much webbed, but it is not amphibious like the 
muskrat, although its favorite haunts are the 
banks of streams, and its swimming powers 
great. It is a slender, delicately-formed ani- 
mal, varying from thirteen to eighteen inches 
in length, exclusive of the tail, with short, stout 
legs, a2 broad and somewhat depressed head, 
short, round ears, and small eyes. The fur is 
generally of a dark brown color, and varies in 
fineness with the locality in which the animal 
is found; the more southern its Aabditat, the 
coarser and stiffer the hair. 

Naturalists recognize two varieties in Amer- 
ica: one, small, dark-colored, common in the 
Northern and Eastern States and Canadas; 
the other, larger, with lighter-colored, coarser, 
and less valuable fur, common in the Western 
and Southern States. The mink is carnivo- 
rous and nomadic in its habits. It is an active 
depredator in the farm-yard, sometimes killing 
several chickens in a single night; it feeds on 
fish, frogs, snakes, birds, mice, and muskrats. 
Speckled trout are particularly relished by the 
mink, and the brooks where these fish are 
found are well known to the cunning little 





* From “The Trapper'’s Guide; a Manual for Cap- 
turing all kinds of Fur-bearing Animals, and Curin 
their Skins. By 8. Newmovss. [lustrated. Price, $1 50, 
May be had at this office. 
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MINKE. 


anglers. The breeding season commences 
about the last of April; and from four to six 
young are produced at a litter. The mother 
hides her young until they have attained near- 
ly half their growth, as the male minks, like 
the marten, weasel, and panther, destroy their 
young when they can find them. 

The fur of the mink was formerly considered 
hardly worth collecting, a skin being valued 
at only 50 cents; now that fashion has discov- 
ered its utility, skins of a fine quality are worth 
about $4. 

The common mode of taking minks is in 
traps baited with fish, birds’ heads, or the flesh 
of a muskrat. Like most other animals of its 
genus, the mink is very tenacious of life. 


+P +o 


An ARCHITECTURAL Curtostty.—The tall- 
est chimney in the world is said to be at the 
Port Dundas Works, Glasgow, Scotland. Its 
height from the foundation is 468 feet; above 
the level of the ground, 454 feet, the foundation 
being fourteen feet deep ; the outside diameter, 
on a level with the ground, is thirty-four feet ; 
at the top, twelve feet eight inches; thickness 
at the ground, seven bricks; at the top, one 
and a half bricks; the internal diameter at the 
base is twenty feet, which gradually contracts 
at the top to ten feet four inches diameter. 
There are no other human structures in the 
world higher than this chimney but the Stras- 
burg Cathedral, which is 466 feet above the 
ground, and that of St. Stephen’s Church, in 
Vienna, which is 465 feet high. 

The most wonderful part of the story of this 
lofty chimney is, that, having been twisted out 
of the vertical line to the extent of seven feet 
nine inches, by a violent wind, before the mor- 
tar was hardened, human skill has reduced it 
to a perfect perpendicular again. The mortar 
was sawed out on the windward side, so as to 
allow the chimney to settle sufficiently to re- 
store the yore icular, which was soon ac- 
complished. 








A GOOD TEMPERANCE STORY. 


JupcE Bay, the temperance lecturer, in one 
of his efforts, got off the following hard hit at 
“ moderate drinkers :” ‘ 

“ All those who in youth acquire a habit of 
drinking whisky, at forty years of age will be 
total abstainers or drunkards. No one can use 
whisky for years with moderation. If there is 
& person in the audience whose experience 
disputes this, let him make it known. I will 
account for it, or acknowledge that I labor un- 
der a mistake.” 

A tall, large man arose, and folding his arms 
across his breast, said : 

“T offer myself as one whose own experience 
contradicts your statement.” 

“Are you a moderate drinker ?” asked the 
Judge. 

“Tam.” 

“How long have you drank in modera- 
tion ?” 

“ Forty years.” 

“ And were you never intoxicated ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Well,” remarked the Judge, scanning his 
subject closely from head to foot, “ yours is a 
singular case; yet I think it easily accounted 
for. I am reminded by it of a little story: A 
colored man, with a loaf of bread and a bottle 
of whisky, sat down to dine on the bank of a 
clear stream. In breaking the bread he drop- 
ped some of the crumbs into the water. These 
were eagerly seized and eaten by the fish. 
That circumstance suggested to the darkey the 
idea of dipping the bread into the whisky and 
feeding it to them. He tried it. It worked 
well. Some of the fish ate of it, became drunk, 
and floated helplessly on the surface. In this 
way he easily caught a large number. But in 
the stream was a large fish very unlike the 
rest. It partook freely of the bread and whis- 


ky, with no perceptible effect. It was shy of 
every effort of the darkey to take it. He re- 
solved to have it at all hazards, that he might 
learn its name and nature. He procured a 
net, and after much effort caught it, carried it 
to a colored neighbor, and asked his opinion in 
the matter. The other surveyed the wonder a 
moment, and then said : ‘Sambo, I understands 
dis case. Dis fish is a mullet-head ; it aint got 
any brain?” In other words,” added the 
Judge, “ alcohol affects only the brains, and of 
course those having none may drink without 
injury.” 

The storm of laughter which followed drove 
the “moderate drinker’ suddenly from the 
house.—Southern Sun. 
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